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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the debate on the Lords resolutions Mr. Asquith 
was the strong man armed, whom a stronger than he 
came and spoiled. Strong man in debate Mr. Asquith 
is—neither Mr. Churchill nor Mr. Lloyd George has 


all the powers of rhetoric and advocacy. He is tre- 
mendous with his piled-up periods and his marshalled 
learning. When he sat down, surely the Lords must 
be trembling. But, much more lightly armed, Mr. 
Balfour is too quick, his steel too keen, for the heavy 
warrior. He gets in behind Mr. Asquith’s swinging 
blows in the air and does his work. Not one of Mr. 
Asquith’s smites got home as Mr. Balfour’s thrust 
about giving a peerage ‘* to every gentleman whom the 
Lord Chancellor would not allow to have a magis- 
tracy’’. And what parry is there to Mr. Balfour’s 
point that the delay of thrice passing can neither im- 
prove a Bill nor make it congruous with the country’s 
view? Every alteration in the Bill once passed by the 
Commons would make it a new Bill which would thus 
lose pees over the heads of the House of Lords. 


It is argument cnough against the Government 
scheme to state its effect. Act on their resolutions and 
any Government—for it is the Government, as Lord 
Hugh Cecil reminded the House, with which we have 
to do, not the House of Commons—the House of 
Commons has no existence politically—any Government 
may by guillotine run through three or four big con- 
tentious * measures in their first session, three or four 
in the next, three or four in the third; and before 
their time was out all would become law. Every pet 


scheme both of Conservatives and Radicals would be 
imposed on’ the ‘country in the course of two Parlia- 
What a happy country we should be ! 


ments. 


Mr. Asquith sees that his plan will lead to repeal as a 
constant part of the game. Why should we not undo 
what our predecessors did, he says? Why not? 


Why not reverse everything every five years? How 
good for business! How good for land? How good 


for education! But the people would be disgusted and 
stop it. The people are in the hands of political 
organisations growing every year more perfect and 
more powerful. Each party would defend its action in 
Parliament, and the country has very small chance of 
stopping any practice common to both parties. 


And here is a difference between the House of Lords 
as a check and public opinion. No political organisation 
could make the House of Lords stand this sort of thing 
from any Government. No Conservative Government 
could get the Lords to pass three or four Bills in 
one session which they had pushed through the Com- 
mons undiscussed. Under the Conservatives now it is 
not single-chamber government as it would be by’ Mr. 
Asquith’s plan under either party. Liberals are very 
nervous about this charge of single-chamber govern- 
ment. Mr. Simon’s speech showed it. Yet he could 
say in defence only that outside criticism would make 
the delay of the three passages fatal to any Bill not in 
harmony with public opinion. As if he did not know 
—though he is rather an innocent sort of politician— 
that by organised demonstration it is easy to make 
any Bill appear popular or unpopular. Why should a 
Government pay attention to machine-made petitions 
and resolutions? It would of course be single- 
chamber government unqualified. Mr. Asquith’s 
course would be simpler and more straightforward if, 
like his Labour allies, he went straight for a single 
chamber and did not pretend he was a two-chamber 
man, while he was carefully destroying one of the two 
and putting up nothing in its place—but talk. 


The democracy of this Government is really wonder- 
ful. Everything that means appeal to the people— 
Referendum (we agree with Mr. Asquith, a barbarous 
word), dissolution—they shrink from. They are for 
anything that will help the House to. dispense with 
appeal to the people. They would disestablish the 
Lords partly because they give way to the people ; partly 
because the people often agree with the Lords. Mr. 
F. E. Smith put it as truly as brilliantly when he said 
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the Govermment appealed to the multitude to punish the 
Lords for throwingfout a Bill which the multitude did 
not wagt. If Liberdls thought the country would 
always or usually be with them when an election fol- 
lowed the rejection of a Bill by the Lords, would they 
mind the appeal to the people? It is the fear of the 
people not supporting them against the ws ste and that 
only, which makes them mind it. * 


Lord Hugh Cecil put the case for the Lords’ right 
to reject money bills as shortly and as conclusively 
as it can be put when he said that if it were not con- 
stitutional for the Lords to do this, the Constitution 
would have to be amended to make it so. How can a 
second chamber play its proper part, shorn of all 
power of dealing with finance? The argument of fact 
is enough without any constitutional authority. We 
need not get to what Frank Lockwood used to call 
‘*the Brown Book stage ’’. Give one man in a society 
absolute irresponsible power of the purse, and need he, 
and .will he, trouble himself about the advice or re- 
proofs of the others? 


Mr. Churchill should never attempt solemnity—he 
cannot do it except with ridiculous effect: Mr. 
Churchill rebuking Mr. Balfour for flippancy is- merely 
insolence that disgusts. 
for Mr. Churchill: he is evidently smarting from some 
very hard hit. He is not by nature the man to make 
a whimpering appeal to his opponents for fair political 
treatment of ‘‘ their Liberal fellow subjects ’’, men of 
their own flesh and blood and so forth. This tawdry 
drivel he should keep for Nonconformist conferences ; 
it is useless in the House. Mr. Churchill could add 
nothing to the Liberal case against the Lords, which 
begins and ends with the charge of not always agreeing 
with a Liberal Government. What is the use of piling 
up insincere pleas? Mr. Churchill wasted the time of 
the House with a portentous argument about the under- 
mining of the party system. As if he would care one 
straw, or waste one word, about the decay of party 
or social system if the House of Lords were mainly 
Liberal. But perhaps the richest thing in his speech 
was the warning about class war. This is good from a 
man whose whole political strength lies in hounding 
masses against classes. 


In the old days of panics in the City a Treasury Paper 
like that printed on Thursday night would have been 
ruinous. Thirty-one million deficit on the estimated 
revenue for the year! What would that great man and 
Liberal, the author of ‘‘ Lombard Street ’’, have said of 
such an announcement? He did not spare the directors 
of the Bank of England for failing to keep a large 
enough reserve. We can imagine easily the scorn he 
would have poured on the Government for their financial 
policy to-day. And nearly twenty millions of this deficit 
is due to the refusal of the Government to collect the 
income tax ! 


Labour and Liberalism lie down together fairly quictly 
in the House; but outside they get up and go for each 
other with zest. In Mid-Glamorgan and at the Inde- 
pendent Labour Conference there has been no approach- 
ing each other as brothers in arms. Everybody is 
agreed that the two sides in Mid-Glamorgan are calling 
each other more and worse names than ever Tory calls 
Socialist or Socialist Tory. It is a slinging match 
42 outrance. It was quite wise of Conservatives to leave 
these two dear friends to fight; it would have been a 
thousand pities to interfere in so pretty a quarrel. But 
if there was no gain in coming between pot and kettle, 
why should individual Conservatives be so silly as to 
back kettle against pot? Conservatives who voted for 
the Liberal were playing the fool. Perhaps it was want 
of intelligence. We are not socialists, but the Socialist’s 
position is more honest than the modern Liberal’s. 
We and the Socialists can ‘‘ part fair foes ’’—mutual 
difference and mutual respect. 


Mr. Balfour suggests raising the salary of Mr. Burns 
from £2000 to £5000 a year. The Labour party 


There is, however, this excuse | 


threaten to fight this proposal, but if they do they 
will be badly beaten. Mr. Burns is not nice in his 
electioneering language; his speeches at Battersea 
were “crude, recalling a Burns of old days who 
would have it that nobody was worth more than five 
hundred a year. But he has worked in his department 

as few, if any, Ministers to-day have worked. He has 
mastered every detail at the Local Government Board. 
Moreover, he chances to be a man—a thing in his favour. 
Mr. Balfour will, of course, carry the Opposition with 
him if the motion comes on. We can afford sometimes 
to be generous to our political opponents; the Con- 
servatives were not in the least hurt by giving Sir 
Rufus Isaacs a walk over. 


The question whether the Parliamentary head of the 
Local Government Board is worth éxactly five thousand 
a year is another matter. Mr. Balfour by his motion 
implies clearly that it is as important an office as the 
Board of Trade, which may well be so. It has never 
been stated scientifically what President this or Chan- 
cellor that is exactly worth. He must be paid whether 
she be worth it or not. An Addington is surely not worth 
so much as a Disraeli, say, or a Gladstone, but he must 
be paid the same. 


Save in a few business concerns, great concerns, 
Harrod’s, the Army and Navy Stores and .the like, 
what a strange welter is in our whole system of pay- 
ment for work—more especially in the higher branches 
of work! Art and literary work are terrible examples 
of this confusion and want of science. The payments 
to many of the best workers in those barren fields are so 
bad that a man is quite sanguine if he sees not at the end 
of his career the madhouse or the pauper’s grave. 


If he paint without genius, a painter may, by attract- 
ing an ignorant public, make himself secure. If he 
write without individuality or real force, the writer may 
likewise make himself secure by driving hard bargains 
with those who buy and sell his wares. But, for the 
most part, good work in these branches is the work 
of sensitive men who are little children in money matters 
and who shrink from bargaining. Politics and public 
life and business make a much better game than art or 
letters. The man who goes in for painting or writing 
without private means is often ‘‘ a bit of a fool ’’. 


The rate war between Canada and the United States 
was to open on Thursday; but the tariff is so effec- 
tive a weapon that to threaten to use it is to agree to 
put it away. The compromise in this case reflects the 
relative strength of the parties. The United States 
get reduction on some thirteen classes of goods; 
and, under cover of this concession, are able to conceal 
that their dignity has not been saved. Canada gets 
minimum rates and a tacit recognition that she may 
make reciprocal arrangements without incurring the 
penalty of maximum rates. As this was the chief point 
at issue, Canada can claim a victory. Even so, the 
Conservative papers are not well pleased. They realise 
the peril to the Empire of any step towards closer union 
with the United States, and think that Canada might 
have done even better. 


Reduction on thirteen classes of commodities from 
On the whole 


Canada, minimum rates from France. 
the Payne Tariff is not doing badly. As a thing to 
bargain with it has justified itself. By means of it 
more than half the products of the United States go 
free of duty in the markets of the world, and nearly 
ninety per cent. of them get through with minimum 
duties. Yet there are certain who object to tariffs in 
the name of Free Trade ! 


To clinch yet more firmly the Tariff Reform argu- 
ment, Great Britain has just received a home-lesson in 
retaliation from the French Government. The United 
States, Payne Tariff in hand, can get minimum rates 
from France. British exporters are apparently to get 
nothing. ‘* There haye been many representations 
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putting the views of his Majesty’s Government before 
the French Government through the proper diplomatic 
channels.’? So Mr. McKinnon Wood, in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday. The “‘ views of his 
Majesty’s Government ’’ being what they are, the 
French Government can very well afford to ignore them. 


The Old Age Pensions Bill in France has reached its. 


final stage. As it returns from the Senate it gives the 
pensioner his rente at sixty-five, and is a contributory 
scheme—the employer and the employee paying a pro- 
portion of the sum received from the State. Between 
them the Socialists have contrived to make the final 
debates go with a swing. M. Jules Guesde, quoting 
Mr. Lloyd George, denounced the clause which provides 
for compulsory contribution from the workpeople, and 
attacked M. Jaurés and M. Sembat for their acquies- 
cence. (M. Sembat, cxpecting to be cheered, was 
shouted down by a Socialist audience this week at the 
Tivoli-Vauxhall.) This was like a member of the Social 
Democratic Federation attacking Mr. Keir Hardie 
because he voted for the Budget. M. Jaurés, to save 
his dignity, had to attack something, so he went for 
the Senate on the strength of their amendments. He 
pointed a warning finger to Westminster. We are, it 
seems, setting the pace even in Paris in the matter of 
revolution. 


Herr von Bethmann Hollweg is at home again. He 
left Germany a simple major of Dragoons, temporarily 
engaged in civil employment; he returns a cousin of 
the King of Italy, and the Social Democrats propose 
to have a little fun with him when the Reichstag re- 
assembles. Meanwhile certain democratic newspapers 
have been urging the Chancellor to profit by his journey 
and to realise that, after all, Parliamentary government 
can work quite well. The reminder could scarcely be 
more untimely. The German Chancellor arrived in 
Italy to receive the news of the fall of a Cabinet, 
wrecked, like its predecessor, over the Steamship 
Subsidy Bill. The Bill has considerable merits and 
may eventually become law. Its passage has been 
delayed mainly because of a suspicion of ** graft’’. But 
the question of subsidising industry or commerce is 
one that an honest and efficient bureaucracy is 
thoroughly competent to settle. In Germany it has been 
settled without any trouble, a fact of which Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg is presumably aware. His Italian 
visit has shown him the weakness of Parliament- 
arianism, not its strength. 


Nevertheless the subsidies question will be settled in 
the long run in Italy without a constitutional break- 
down. There is more than a chance that it will be 
settled by the Ministry which has just been formed. 
So representative is it of the main groups in the Italian 
Chamber that a coalition majority against it will be 
unusually difficult to form. But its real strength lies 
in its head. Signor Luzzatti is one of the greatest 
economic authorities in Europe. There is no man in 
Italy better equipped to take a perfectly impartial view 
of the situation and to advise with a sole eye to his 
country’s best interests. Were he a German, he would 
probably be called in to assist the bureaucracy. As it 
is he frames his scheme on his own responsibility, and 
his reputation may well suffice to carry it through. But 
it is to Luzzatti the economist, not to Luzzatti the 
politician, that Italy looks to extricate her from her 
present embarrassment, 


In Greece the Military League has put an end to itself 
and King George has convoked the National Assembly. 
The League can do nothing constitutionally—not even 
pass away. Till the National Assembly meets—written 
up by Athenian editors at the point of the sword—the 
present Government is entrusted by the League with 
permanent authority, a thing which the League has no 
right whatever todo. Meantime the army returns to its 
habitual functions ’’. Nevertheless it ‘‘ will continue 
to be the guardian of the national honour and ideals ’’. 


We take this as a hint to the mere politician to mind what 
he is about. , 


Liberia will have to be taken seriously in hand. The 
pretensions of this absurd little negro state, which calls 
itself a republic, are causing serious difficulties with the 
Europeans and Americans who trade on the West Coast 
of Africa and with the Kroo tribes of the interior. The 
Kroos, on the one hand, appear to be in revolt; the 
Liberian Government, on the other hand, seems to be 
enforcing restrictions on commerce which the Powers 
will not tolerate. The difficulty is therefore double- 
headed. America was about to negotiate special 
arrangements with Liberia, but the outbreak has con- 
vinced the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs that 
it is important the United States should act with France, 
Germany and Great Britain. Liberia has too long been 
pampered by the Powers. 


Mr. Roosevelt has rushed into the Egyptian problem, 
and has not, at any rate, spoken like a fool. His main 
propositions were obvious and pertinent. Character 
is more important than mental subtlety. Self-govern- 
ment is not a matter of a few years, but of generations. 
A type that produces the assassin makes bad soldiers 
and worse citizens. These are the kind of burly plati- 
tudes that Mr. Roosevelt so well adorns. The 
Nationalists who expected a complimentary address on 
the work of the Egyptian University were furious with 
him. Sir Eldon Gorst thanked him. 


Neither Mr. Roosevelt who spoke nor Sir Eldon Gorst 
who thanked him knew what he was doing. Even Mr. 
Roosevelt, if he had had any idea of the extreme delicacy 
of the position in Egypt, would have kept upon safer 
ground. It is to his credit that, having blundered 
in, he blundered out again in the right direction. As 
for Sir Eldon Gorst, he has never behaved at Cairo 
as if he had understanding of the Egyptian problem. 
To the dismay of the Fellaheen he has always done 
what he could to encourage the high preténsions of 
Young Egypt. ‘‘ Egypt for the Egyptians ’’, as under- 
stood by Sir Eldon Gorst, means very nearly ‘‘ Egypt 
without the British’’. As a result of his policy Egypt 
becomes less fit for self-government as she becomes 
more clamorous to have it. 


The special tribunal set up to try the Nasik mur- 
derers has finished its leisurely task by sentencing the 
chief criminal and six of his accomplices. At the 
same moment the Reformed Council has completed its 
first session, which began with a Press Act and has 
ended with a Budget. Half-way through a seditious 
editor at Allahabad was sentenced to ten years’ trans- 
portation. Otherwise everything is going on as before, 
and Lord Minto, reviewing matters in a_ farewell 
speech, sees good in everything. On the whole the 
Council has justified the Morley-Minto estimate of its 
moderation and the necessity for its official majority. 


In Bombay the special tribunal has failed to deal in 
a summary way with political outrage. The authors 
of the Special Act were alone in thinking that it could 
succeed. Something on the lines of a court martial is 
required to deal with political assassins caught red- 
handed, and not a tribune of three High Court judges. 
There is a widespread conspiracy of murder in the 
Deccan, supported actively by some and passively by 
many who are supposed to be for the Government. It 
wants more than a judicial tribunal to deal with a con- 
spiracy of this kind, and the longer we delay stern 
measures the sterner they will have to be. " 


The Deutsche Bank is beginning to meddle in Persian 
finance, and this is not to be ignored. For some time 


‘past Germany has kept watch in Teheran, the disturbed 


state of the country being the pretext, and the financial 
straits of the Revolutionary .Government the oppor- 
tunity. As in the case of the Baghdad Railway, the 
Deutsche Bank is a useful advance agent. A German 
loan to the Persian Government ‘should be. «firmly 
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resisted. England and Russia are ready to provide it 
if the necessary guarantees—which they alone can 
enforce—are to be had. Nothing could be more fatal 
to the future of Persia than that the loan should be 
procured from another Power and without safeguards. 
it may not be possible to prevent the Deutsche Bank 
from lending money, but it is quite easy to prevent the 
Persian Government from borrowing it. 


Free imports largely make unemployment and 
thereby make crime. In Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Durham, and other counties the growth of crime, 
according to the 1908 figures just published, was 
coincident with the growth of unemployment. The 
nature of the crime in most cases was such as to 
suggest to the authorities that the offender would in 
nore prosperous times ‘‘ make some sort of a living 
honestly ’’. Trade disputes and bad trade combined 
to turn those who are always on the fringe of poverty 
into housebreakers, thieves, and false-coiners. Down 
to 1899 crime had steadily decreased ; it then steadily 
increased till 1908, when it went up with a bound, there 
being 18,000 more offenders in 1908 than ten years 
previously. 


At the final meeting on Wednesday in London of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain a decision was 
come to which makes the outlook in South Wales more 
hopeful. The coalowners have made such propositions 
for settling the dispute that there is now no justification 
for a sectional strike in South Wales and much less for 
the miners of Great Britain joining in a national struggle. 
Will the South Wales colliers accept this view in the 
ballot, the result of which will be announced by the 
middle of next week? The coalowners’ terms covered 
by this resolution relate mainly to the reckoning of 
wages on a different scale of selling prices from that 
which now rules, the Eight Hours Act having reduced 
output and increased expenses, as was predicted and as 
the accounts of Welsh collieries show. Other matters 
of a very technical character are involved; but the 
essential fact is that the coalowners’ terms as to wages, 
having been reduced during the negotiations to their 
minimum, are now considered by the Miners’ Con- 
ference to be too reasonable to be resisted. 


If Vergil must have a monument, nothing could be 
better than the idea of Commendatore Boni : 


‘* Et viridi in campo templum de marmore ponam 
Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius, et tenera pretexit arundine ripas. 

In medio mihi Cesar erit, templumque tenebit."’ 


Professor Boni would have the Georgic picture followed 
as closely as may be. The grove of Pietole on the banks 
of the Mincio is to be dedicated ; and the little temple, to 
overhang the river, is to contain a copy of the statue of 
Augustus found in the Villa Livia. The grove itself is to 
be planted with flowers and shrubs known to the classic 
writers. The Royal Academy at Mantua will do well to 
give Professor Boni a free hand. 


Sir Edward Clarke would dock ‘‘ Julius Cesar ’’ of 
the fifth act, save only ‘‘ He was the noblest Roman 
of them all’. Sir Herbert says Sir Edward is a 
scholar. We never heard that before—still he is en- 
titled to his opinion, and we should not in the least 
mind him having it or even expressing it, did not Sir 
Herbert Tree show some signs of attending to it. No 
man with any dramatic sense would wish to lose the 
*“ wordy warfare ’’ between the Republican and Imperial 
generals before the battle—‘‘ ironic prologue to the 
battle of swords’’, as Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy 
says. Before presuming to-declare what in this act 
Shakespeare did and did not write Sir Edward Clarke 
should have known that not Octavius but Antony 
speaks ‘‘ the noblest Roman ”’ epitaph. By the way, 
it is alarming to hear from Sir Herbert Tree that 
he is at work sifting the Shakespeare from the non- 
Shakespeare in one of the histories he is going to— 
present—in the autumn. Between these two bold 
knights what room will there be for Shakespeare? 


THE PROLOGUE TO THE REVOLUTION. 


is curious how little sense of the gravity of what 
they are doing seems to be felt cither by Parlia- 
ment or the nation. Presumably it is the British dislike 
of heroics that makes the debates in both Houses so 
calm, not to say tame, occasionally relieved by a 
jocularity which sometimes jars. The French news- 
papers are full of ‘‘ Le Drame Anglais’’, and some 
really eloquent articles on the House of Lords have 
appeared in the Figaro ’’ and the ‘ Libre Parole ’’, 
their tone contrasting with the flippancy and petty 
malevolence of so many of our own journals. On 
Tuesday the Prime Minister moved that the House 
should go into committee on his resolutions for limiting 
the so-called veto of the House of Lords, in a curiously 
infelicitous speech. He began by saying that he had not 
always been in favour of the bicameral system ; but that 
now experience, or (what is the same thing) ** the growing 
conservatism of age ’’, had convinced him that ‘* what- 
ever may be the case elsewhere, in this country there is 
both room and need for a second chamber ”’. a state- 
ment which was cheered only by his opponents. Of 
course Mr. Asquith hastened to deny that except in name 
we lived under a bicameral system. The Prime Minister 
had the unhappy hardihood to assert that when the Con- 
servative party is in power ‘‘ the country is exposed, in 
full biast, without screen or shield, to all the dangers 
and drawbacks of single-chamber government ’’. The 
absurdity of this language must have been felt even 
by his own side, because everybody knows that how- 
ever Radicals may dislike Conservative measures, they 
are not dangerous or revolutionary. It is the persistent 
forgetting or ignoring of this cardinal difference between 
the character or underlying principles of Radical and 
Conservative legislation which makes so much of the 
argument about the House of Lords ridiculous. Let us 
grant that there is a permanent Conservative majority 
in the House of Lords—as there always must be in 
every second chamber whose members are over a 
certain age, are possessed of any property, and are not 
seeking election at the hands of the populace. From 
this fact the Radicals pretend to argue (for they cannot 
believe it) that under a Conservative Government the 
country is just as much exposed to the tyranny of a 
single chamber as it would be if the House of Lords 
were abolished. But the Unionist party does not 
attempt to tyrannise over anybody, or to change the 
fundamentals of the Constitution. Radicals may not 
agree with our ideas about education, or licensing, or 
the rights of property, or the reform of the tariff. But 
for any Radical to pretend that he is afraid of the un- 
checked despotism of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, 
and that he goes in fear of his liberty or his property 
when a Unionist Government is in office, is downright 
farce. On the other hand, the events of the last four 
years have actually terrified a very large number of 
respectable people, and with reason. A single-chamber 
Government, or an omnipotent Cabinet and a House of 
Lords deprived of power, with Mr. Lloyd George as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is one thing. A Conserva- 
tive Government, with the command of a majority in 
the Upper House and Sir Michael Hicks Beach or Mr. 
Chamberlain as Chancellor of the Exchequer, is another 
and a very different thing. The subconsciousness of 
this fact makes much of the Radical denunciation of the 
partisanship of the peers fall flat. Nor can anything 
be more disingenuous than the constant attacks upon 
the House of Lords for passing the Trades Disputes 
Bill. As Lord Curzon said, on the second reading of the 
Finance Bill, ‘‘ we know only too well that if we pass a 
Liberal measure it will be ascribed to our calculating 
cowardice, and if we reject it it is all due to our insolent 
and inherited bravado’. These words exactly express 
the present impossible position of the House of Lords. 
The Prime Minister, having declared for the bicameral 
system, proceeded at some length of historical research 
to show why the Second Chamber should be deprived 
of all real power, and how it should be stripped of its 
constitutional rights. The Government resolutions are 
three, and affirm that the House of Lords may neither 
reject nor amend a money bill; that it may reject other 
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pills three times, after which the measures are to be 
carried straight to the Throne for assent; and that the 


life of Parliament is to be reduced to five years. Mr. 
Asquith’s quotation of Chatham was unhappy and 
indeed irrelevant. That statesman said that ** taxation 
is no part of the governing or legislative power. Taxes 
are a Voluntary gift and grant of the Commons alone ’’. 
This remark was made in 1767 at the height of the 
dispute with the American colonies about the stamp-tax, 
and it is as arrant nonsense as Chatham usually talked 
when he tried to be philosophical or legal. Chatham 
had the energy and inspiration of genius ; but his educa- 
tion was defective; and when he tried to argue with 
lawyers or with Burke about the American colonies 
he generally exposed himself. To say that taxes are 
‘a voluntary gift and grant of the Commons ”’ is to 
repeat the language of the Tudor and Stuart periods, 
which is quite meaningless to-day. Better was Mr. 
Asquith’s quotation of Lord Salisbury, who had said 
that the House of Lords must not reject or amend a 
money bill because it had no power to change the 
executive. It was this appeal to his illustrious relative 
which stirred Mr. Balfour to one of his happiest retorts, 
this and the proposal to make the Speaker the judge of 
what were money bills. Mr. Balfour showed that Lord 
Salisbury, and in truth all previous authorities, had in 
view bills which were really money bills ; that is to say, 
bills which strictly sought to raise by taxation the 
money necessary to defray the national expenditure for 
the current year.. But when it is sought by taxation, 
not to raise the money for the annual Supplies, but to 
effect a social revolution by transferring the property of 
one class to another, the whole position is changed, and 
the dicta of constitutional authorities are inapplicable 
to the case. The avowed object of the Finance Bill 
is not the humdrum one of raising Supplies, but the 
heroic one of taxing the landlords out of existence. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer makes such an 
admission as this, it is impossible that the Second 
Chamber can abandon its legal right to amend or reject 
any bills. Legal right must now be insisted on in the 
place of constitutional or customary rights, and no 
distinction between money and other bills must be 
admitted, because now none exists. In dealing with 
the absurd proposal that the House of Lords should be 
empowered to reject bills three times within two years, 
Mr. Balfour was in his happiest vein. A bill must not 
be presented for the third time to the House of Lords 
until two years have elapsed : and the average duration 
of Parliament under a statutory life of five years will be 
four years. During the first two years there will be a 
tremendous rush to get revolutionary bills through the 
Commons and up to the Throne, while during the last 
two years we shall relapse into the present prosaic 
government by King, Lords and Commons. Two years 
of single-chamber rule and two years of double-chamber 
rule Mr. Balfour very aptly called a piebald or harlequin 
Constitution. Moreover, when once a bill had been 
launched on its tempestuous journey to the steps of the 
Throne, it would be impossible to alter a line or comma, 
or it would be a new bill, and would lose its place on the 
list. Therefore no amendment of any legislation will 
be possible, but bills must spring from the draftsman’s 
office perfectly fashioned, like Athene from the head of 
Zeus. With point and humour Mr. Cave showed what 
the Lloyd Georges and the Thrings might do in the way 
of drafting our lands and shares into the Government 
net. Mr. F. E. Smith, in a characteristic speech, made 
fun of the idea of revolution, wherein he was wrong, 
though amusing enough. It is quite true that no 
“case ’’ from a lawyer’s point of view can be made 
against the House of Lords on their rejection of bills 
from 1893 down to the present day. Nevertheless there 
1S a case against the hereditary chamber in the popular 
Imagination, sentimental, irrational, unfounded, but not 
to be ignored on that account. Mr. Simon and Mr. 
Birrell made what they could of the opportunity 
for reflection and amendment which would be afforded 
by .the two years’ delay proposed in the resolu- 
tions. _Twoyears however are futile : the period of delay 
should be the life of the Parliament. Lord Hugh Cecil 


was the only speaker who dwelt on the reform of the 
House of Lords, which technically, of course, was irrele- 
vant to the motion. But his suggested plan is interest- 
ing. He was quite right in his contention that the 
House of Commons has now no independent existence 
asa House. For House of Commons we must now read 
‘* Government ’’. And Mr. Harold Cox’ fate is perti- 
nent evidence of the impossibility of existence for an in- 
dependent member. But we are not sure there was not 
something ‘‘ tant soit peu ridicule’’ in the savage 
onsiaught on Mr. Churchill and Mr. Birrell because they 
had not intervened to save Mr. Cox from defeat at 
Preston. Considering that Mr. Cox made his name by 
damaging criticism of the Government, and sometimes 
voted against them, we could hardly expect Mr. 
Churchill or Mr. Birrell to put himself out to interfere 
in an election, which is always rather a risky proceeding, 
and seldom successful. Ministers would have to be far 
greater men than they are to exert themselves, for the 
sake of the independence of the House of Commons, to 
secure the return of their most formidable opponent, as 


a critic in their own household always is. However, 
the peroration was really in the best style. How long 
is this ‘‘ resoluting ’’? going to continue? The Lords 


have already passed three resolutions. The Commons 
will shortly pass three resolutions. And what then? 


CANADA, THE UNIYED STATES, AND THE 
EMPIRE. 


ANADA and the United States have for the time 
being arranged their tariff difficulties. The 
United States have given more away than Canada: yet 
they are satisfied. They know that they have more to 
lose if ever it came to war. Canada has the whip- 
hand, and can afford to play an independent game. 
The United States cannot constrain her into an ar- 
rangement that she does not want. Canada has, at 
any rate, the sad satisfaction of knowing that she may 
choose her own moment in which to despair of the 
Empire. She is strong enough to hold back her trade 
from going south for so long as she is determined to 
wait till Great Britain is ready to draw it east. The 
question is how long she may wait in justice to herself. 
This is cold comfort in face of a situation which is 
not less serious because Mr. Knox and Mr. Fielding 
have exchanged Notes. The immediate difficulty be- 
tween Ottawa and Washington was more a diplomatic 
than a practical one. Under the Payne Tariff the 
United States must enforce the maximum rates against 
any country found to be discriminating against them. 
Canada was declared to be doing so owing to her treaty 
with France. Therefore Canada was told she must 
pay the maximum rates unless she were willing to 
admit the United States to the terms enjoyed by France 
under the treaty. Such was the simple position taken 
up at Washington. Canada replied that she was not 
discriminating against the United States by her tréaty 
with France, and that, if the maximum rates were en- 
forced, she would put a surtax on American products. 
Neither Canada nor the United States wanted the maxi- 
mum rates or the surtax. But the diplomatic dead- 
lock seemed complete. All this has since been arranged. 
Canada wins diplomatically. She still refuses to con- 
fess to discrimination, and still refuses to allow the 
claim of the United States to be admitted to the terms 
enjoyed by France under the treaty. She concedes just 
enough to permit Washington a way out. Washington 
could never have climbed down without serious loss of 
self-respect unless some sort of ladder had been offered ; 
and Canada, having won so much, could afford the 
ladder. She waives none of her contentions. But 
Mr. Fielding engages to recommend the Canadian 
Parliament to reduce the duties upon some thirteen 
classes of commodities. These reductions will have no 
special reference to the United States. They will be 
reduced equally for all countries concerned in their pro- 
duction. On the main question, therefore, Canada has 
won. If she were discriminating against the United 
States before this arrangement was concluded she ‘is 
discriminating still, and the United States are still 
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bound under the Payne Tariff to exact the penalty. 
But the United States have waived the Payne Tariff in 
deference to the economic need, which forbids them to 
quarrel with Canada. 

The immediate pother is out of the way; but it was 
not this that alarmed us. The situation remains as 
serious as ever it was. It is true that diplomatically 
Canada has won; that as a matter of business she has 
yielded very little; and that the arrangement with the 
United States does not, so far as it goes at present, 
bar the way to imperial preference. But this arrange- 
ment is of two parts. There is the definite agreement 
clearing away the immediate difficulty. There is also 
in the Note presented by Mr. Knox a vague expression 
of hope that the United States and Canada may enjoy 
closer and broader commercial relations in the future. 
A hope of this kind in a diplomatic document may 
mean everything or nothing, according to circum- 
stances. In this case it means everything. The 
words are vague enough, but the question is definitely 
put. How long is the steady economic pressure, 
which in the absence of initiative from Great Britain 
is tending to make of North America an economic unit, 
to be resisted by the people north and south of the 
great lakes? When this question of the Payne Tariff 
first came up it was evident that the real peril lay 
ahead of the immediate settlement of the particular diffi- 
culty. The peril, in fact, is that the vague expressions 
of hope for some future reciprocal arrangement con- 
tained in the present Notes must sooner or later 
crystallise into definite proposals. The United States 
are faced with a problem that grows bigger every day— 
the problem of food supply. The price of American 
foodstuffs is increasing at an alarming rate; and, at 
the same time, American export of wheat, meat, dairy 
produce and livestock has dropped within the last two 
years by tens of millions. The United States are no 
longer a granary and a farm, and they will depend in 
the future largely on imported food. How long will 
Ganadian farmers be able to resist this vast and hungry 
market across the frontier? There is only one market 
that can compensate them—our own. They refuse 
reciprocity with the United States because they are 
waiting for reciprocity within the Empire. It is almost 
humiliating to reflect that we depend from day to day 
for the chance to realise the imperial idea on the 
patience of our colonists who see better than we. Once 
Canada and the United States have really come to 
terms the imperial problem has become hopelessly diffi- 
cult. When Canada begins to pour her wheat into 
American markets and to admit to her own markets 
American manufactures, it is not easy to see how these 
streams may be turned again into imperial channels. 
To give Great Britain a firm hold upon Canada’s 
market the preference given to our manufactures must 
be very real. We cannot allow it to be discounted in 
the interests of the rival who has got there first. 
Proximity and similarity of conditions and standards 
gives the American a better chance, other things being 
equal ; and Great Britain wants a preference big enough 
to offset these advantages. We can well afford to pay 
for that preference when payment almost takes the 
form of a bribe. For how is it proposed that we shall 
pay? By giving an advantage in our market to 
colonial foods—an advantage which is to draw to Great 
Britain a huge imperial food supply against the time 
when this question of food supply has economically 
dwarfed all others. 

What are the forces which at present resist the 
economic pressure north and south? Mr. Taft begins 
to know that the food question has come to stay. He 
sees that Canada is the source to which Americans 
must look in the future. He will do what he can 
to push forward the cause of reciprocity. But the 
political difficulties in his way are great. Whatever 
Mfr. Taft may do in this direction is almost sure ‘to be 
hung up in Congress. There are too many of the big 
interests opposed to him for there to be any likelihood 
of his immediate success. On the side of Canada the 
Conservatives will hold the fort for the Empire, and 
will be ready to oppose any reciprocal treaty which 
might put difficulties in the way of imperial preference. 


There are many in Canada who will fight to the last 
against any close agreement with the United States, 
men to whom the imperialism of Sir Wilfrid Laurier is 
as suspect as his views on the tariff. Conservatives 
in Canada are anything but pleased with the agreement 
just made. They think that Canada has been too com- 
plaisant. The critical way in which Conservative 
papers have received the news of Mr. Fielding’s 
arrangement with Mr. Knox enables us to judge what 
the tone would be were any really serious step taken 
towards closer union. There are many who say, 
Better a rate war than reciprocity! The difficulties 
surrounding Mr. Taft and the intransigeance of the 
genuine Canadian imperialists are solid barriers against 
any further arrangement between the countries. But 
no barriers are strong enough to stand very long against 
economic pressure of the kind that is driving them 
together. The hope expressed in the Note of Mr. Knox 
must sooner or later be realised unless this economic 
pressure is removed. It lies with Great Britain to 
remove it by stimulating production in her colony and 
by drawing to the east the trade which otherwise must 
be pushed inevitably to the south. 


THE RETREAT FROM SOMALILAND. 


PPOSITE Aden the maps show a large mass of 
red labelled British Somaliland. When the policy 
of withdrawal has been completed, the portion of Somali- 
land truly deserving of the name of British will be the 
port of Berbera and no more. So striking a difference 
between the atlas and the reality wants explaining, 
and in one respect can be explained easily. The 
British flag was first hoisted in Somaliland by the 
Government of India, whose action was not prompted 
by any hepe of economic gain but by the fear lest 
some foreign Power should establish itself on the flank 
of the route from London to Bombay. We need have 
no such fears to-day. There is, indeed, a French 
Somaliland and an Italian Somaliland, but the frontiers 
of both have been accurately defined. The territory 
from which we are now withdrawing will remain 
British in the eyes of the jurists of the civilised world. 
So far as we can tell, no great Power is likely to contest 
our claim. Whether Abyssinia will be equally acquies- 
cent is another question, not to be answered in the 
present critical state of affairs in that land. But at any 
rate it may be urged that we went to Somaliland with 
a particular object, that we occupied territory with a 
view to attaining that object, and that having attained 
it we can consult our own convenience and withdraw. 

If the Somaliland question ended with the security 
of our communications with India, there would be 
nothing more to say. But the question only began 
there; there it certainly does not end. Things have 
happened, and have none the less happened because 
their occurrence was unexpected. As a matter of fact 
we have not merely earmarked the country as our own. 
We have occupied it; we have administered it; we 
have campaigned in it; and we have entered into cer- 
tain definite relations with its inhabitants. We now 
propose to say to the friendly tribes : ‘‘ It is true that we 
undertook to defend you, but we only did so lest France 
should be before us with the offer. We now find it a 
costly matter to carry out our bargain, and, as there 
is no danger of France taking our place, we propose 
to defend you no longer—though to salve our con- 
science we shall provide you with rifles to defend your- 
selves ’’. The natives will be fools if they are satisfied 
with this. They certainly see through it. Can they 
pe expected to admit that the actual occupation of 
territory is immaterial provided it is described as 
British in the text-books? The ‘‘ friendly tribes ’” 
may one day belie their epithet, and small blame to them. 
After all the cardinal fact remains that, for reasons 
which certainly cannot appear obvious to the native, 
we are refusing to fulfil our obligations. It is quite 
true that the Blue Book suggests that we are going to 
give them something just as good as effective occupa- 
tion; but such a piece of special pleading can deceive 
neither Somali nor Englishman. 
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What, then, can be said in defence of our conduct? 
The stock argument in favour of the new policy is that 
we could not afford the old one. That is a Free Trade 
plea which no Unionist can accept as valid without 
careful inquiry. We have got far past the idea that 
Empire is a matter of 4 s. d. and that colonies are 
mill-stones round our necks because of their expense. 
We have, of course, no sympathy with the notion of 
painting the map red for red paint’s sake ; all we hope 
is that if purely economic considerations are ever to 
apply, they should apply before occupation and not 
after it. Britain can quite well afford to refuse to 
occupy territory because it is not worth having; we 
cannot afford to abandon it when once occupied. 

We cannot afford it, even literally. Sooner or later 
there will again be trouble in the interior of Somaliland, 
and a forward policy will again become essential, and 
ground now abandoned will have to be recovered at 
the cost both of money and of men. The proper moral 
to be drawn from our experience in Somaliland is not 
that we should withdraw to the coast, but that we should 
abandon the penny-wise and pound-foolish policy of in- 
effective occupation tempered by punitive expeditions. 
If we had set ourselves to build a light railway or so ten 
years back, and had thus facilitated military operations, 
we should have saved ourselves a world of trouble with 
Mullahs past, present, and to come. One thing is 
certain. Sooner or later the railway will be built and 
the country effectively pacified. Twice in Africa have we 
attempted a policy of withdrawal. It was tried in the 
Transvaal ; it was tried in the Soudan. It failed in both; 
only at the cost of much needless humiliation and much 
material loss was our position retrieved. 

But the root of the matter lies deeper. It may be 
urged that if withdrawal to the coast is thus bound to 
be unsatisfactory, there remains the alternative of 
complete abandonment. To the Somali, perhaps, the 
difference between the two will not be apparent. To 
him the presence or absence of the British flag at a 
single coast town will not be of much moment. In 
either case, however, there will be an immense loss of 
British prestige. We have been in the country; we 
have contemplated the task which awaits us; and we 
have refused to perform it. Rightly or wrongly, the 
opinion will gain ground not that we were too stingy 
but that we were too weak to fulfil our obligations. 
All history teaches that an ‘‘ 1 will not ’’ is always 
interpreted as an ‘‘ I cannot ’’. Rome abandoned the 
task of conquering Germany on political grounds. Un- 
fortunately the Germans misinterpreted the Roman 
motive. They regarded the abandonment as a con- 
fession of weakness; they cherished the tradition that 
Rome, after all, was not invincible; and when the 
hour of Roman decline really came, they were by 
no means slow to seize the opportunity for which they 
had watched. 

Nothing in the history of Imperial Rome can be neg- 
lected by Imperial Britain. We are withdrawing from 
the interior of Somaliland to save money—in itself a 
sufficiently poor reason—but in our fit of parsimony let 
us not forget the moral consequences of our action. 
We may ignore the danger of complications | with 
France or Italy ; we may even ignore the possible effect 
of our action alike on Abyssinia and on a regenerated 
Turkey ; but we cannot possibly ignore its effect on the 
Somalis. In a remote corner of North-Eastern Africa 
we shall have established the belief that the might 
of Britain is becoming enfeebled. That belief will 
spread. It will spread to Egypt, there to complicate 
a situation already sufficiently critical. It will spread 
to India, where our administrators will be hard 
put to it to explain why the Government of Britain 
failed to hold territory which the Government of 
India once took. These are not the alarmist appre- 
hensions of a jaundiced mind. They are simply illus- 
trations of the great political truth that an empire lives 
by maintaining its prestige, and perishes with its loss. 
It is on this account that an empire dare not contract 
its frontiers, can, indeed, rarely refuse to extend them. 
With this truth in our minds we turn to the advo- 
cates of economy, and, setting aside all questions of 


moral obligation as beyond their ken, ask them whether 
so dangerous a game is worth so miserable a candle. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE. 


HE second Annual Report of the Public Trustee is 
upon the whole very satisfactory reading. As is 
natural, it is not free from a certain amount of window- 
dressing, with the object of attracting public attention 
to the merits of the department, its businesslike charac- 
ter, and its freedom from the risks which attend 
reliance on private trustees. But the statement of the 
work done and of the results realised indicates that the 
experiment initiated under the Act of 1906 will be suc- 
cessful and that the Public Trustee will come to be 
accepted as a beneficial national institution. The old 
English system of having private trustees who receive 
no remuneration and incur great responsibilities, with 
no reward in cash and little in gratitude, bids fair to 
break down. Even before the Act there was some ten- 
dency to turn over trusts to public companies. The 
American and colonial system, giving executors a right 
to remuneration subject to due filing of proper accounts, 
had not been accepted, and the idea of a State depart- 
ment executing trusts with continuity and system on a 
reasonable scale of fees has attractions both for the 
settlor or testator and for the persons who would other- 
wise be burdened with the cares of other men’s estates. 
And we believe that resort to the Public Trustee will be 
increased by the unwillingness of private persons to 
undertake trusts, and by their being able to point out to 
their friends and relatives an alternative secure method 
of executing the trusts of wills and settlements. 

It is not more than two years since the Public Trustee 
began work. Yet he is able to show that the receipts for 
1909 exceeded the expenditure by £244, and to promise 
that by 31 March 1911 the surplus of 1910-11 will be 
sufficient to wipe out the deficit of £3272 shown on 
the first year’s working. The approximate value of the 
estates under the control or custody of the Public 
Trustee at the end of 1909 was £6,169,800 ; and he has 
already been informed that he is designated by will as 
executor of estates worth over £29,000,000. In fact, 
the wealthier classes take more kindly to him than 
the owners of small estates. Those who most need 
protection are, as usual, least aware of the public 
means available for their protection, and the number 
of estates under £1000 put under the Trustee’s ad- 
ministration is not increasing. The statistics of the 
report show that the tendency is to put estates com- 
pletely under the Public Trustee, either by the settlor’s 
or testator’s act at the outset or by the desire of execu- 
tors or private trustees to relieve themselves of the cares 
or difficulties of administration or the worries caused 
by the beneficiaries. Few people are content to have 
the Public Trustee merely as custodian of the trust 
securities; obvious as is the protection thereby afforded, 
because in that position he has no active duties and is 
merely a variety of safe-deposit for the trust funds. 
Joint-stock companies which hold licences to act as 
custodian trustees also find little demand for their 
services. 

A recent rule of the Supreme Court has cast upon 
the Trustee a new and beneficial duty, requiring that 
as a general practice moneys recovered on behalf of 
an infant or person of unsound mind must be paid 
over to and managed by the Public Trustee. Under 
this rule and with the general increase of business the 
department is taking responsibility for the care and 
upbringing of so many children that a special branch 
and a lady supervisor are found necessary. If this work 
is well done, most of the Chancery business relating to 
the care of infants will gradually pass from the judges’ 
chambers to the Trustee’s office. The tendency of legis- 
lation is to require executors and private trustees to 
keep their accounts more systematically and have them 
ready at call for the inspection of the beneficiaries—a 
further reason for refusing to undertake trusts. This 
requirement is supplemented by the powers of the 
Public Trustee on request to investigate and audit trust 
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“accounts, war the report indicates that. this power has 
been invoked both to bring to book negligent and dis- 
honest trustees and to extract information from others 
who were merely recalcitrant. 

But perhaps the point on which the future of the 
department most depends is the way in which it will 
carry out powers of investment or re-investment. There 
is a general impression that the Public Trustee can only 
invest in ‘‘ trustee securities ’’, or that, even if not so 
bound, he will limit himself to such investments. The 
report is at pains to explain that the department is 
not so limited either by law or official inclination. The 
Public Trustee treats trustee securities as ‘‘ comprised 
in but not conterminous with the range of authorised 
securities ’’ except where he is expressly or impliedly 
limited by the trust to trustee securities. And, besides 
setting forth his view of the law and his own policy, 
he gives statistics showing the classes of securities in 
which the funds under his control are invested, and also 
that where not restricted by the trust instruments he 
was able to make good investments yielding 4 per cent., 
whereas under trusts which limited his powers he could 
only get 34 per cent. 

It is well known that the joint effect of the statutory 
lists of trustee investments and of restrictive invest- 
ment clauses has been to force up the market price 
of a good many securities to a fancy figure which 
renders them very unattractive to beneficiaries in small 
estates without giving greater security than less 
favoured stocks. The report may do good by leading 
settlors to widen their investment clauses, especially in 
cases where they have the department to rely on in 
carrying out the investment. Another point—and one 
of great importance in view of threatened land taxation 
—is the insistence of the report on the necessity of 
periodical and systematic review of mortgages from 
the point of view of the lender and by valuers inde- 
pendent of the borrower. The department is under- 
taking such review in the case of mortgages under its 
control. From the figures it is clear that the Public 
Trustee has no hankering for re-investment on mort- 
gage of mortgage moneys once paid off: for of 
£62,000 got in he has only re-lent £11,000 on 
mortgage. 

We have dealt with some only of the many points 
of interest raised by this report; and in conclusion we 
ean fairly say that Mr. Stewart has made a business- 
like beginning, and the future of the department which 
he has had to create is far more promising than that of 
the ambitious, expensive, and deservedly well-abused 
Land Registry. 


PATBALL. 


; VERY Englishman must have his top and marbles. 
The parliamentary candidate or the full-blown 
statesman who fails to recognise this is bound to come 
to grief sooner or later. Every Englishman and very 
many Englishwomen must not only have tops but 
must be allowed to bet on them freely. It is the 
supreme privilege indeed of an Englishman to have his 
bet. There is a capital object-lesson of this in the world 
of print to-day. Two papers in the galaxy of Liberal 
journalism—one a star of the eve, the other a star of 
the morn, a Lucifer—rise and set every day in London. 
It is said that they are more or less owned by thes same 
deity who disapproves of betting 
most sensible men do. Yet even the gods fight j in vain 
against a bookmaker; so that what our morning star 
denies us in the way of the odds and the favourite, 
Kempton and Sandown Park, and the winner of the 
Grand National, our evening star offers us in double 
measure. Looking round the whole universe of daily 
journalism, indeed, one may well doubt whether any 
star in it could twinkle for long if it did not twinkle 
with bets and games. 

There is a Minister in a Cabinet largely of Scots 
strong enough to say he does not play at golf and does 
not want to play. But he is a rare exc eption. We all 
know that golf is now an absolute institution through- 


out the United Kingdom, even as cricket, football and 
hockey’ are institutions. A first-class professional at 
golf has, one way or another, a higher’ income than a 
Junior Lord of the Treasury. It is more important 
that party leaders should get plenty of golf than that 
they should get plenty of bridge. Both sides quite 
agree in this. The skill of the players is not of neces- 
sity high. A statesman who is plus 4 on the front 
bench or in the Cabinet is perhaps no better than 
48 on the links, and may have been known to drive 
sometimes from the ladies’ tee to avoid the sand 
bunkers. But this matters not at all in politics and 
public life ; so long as he plays golf and makes speeches 
praising his political opponents for encouraging this 
manly, healthful game he is sure of applause. There 
is a great Tariff Reformer whose average drive is said 
to be sixteen yards, and a great Free Trader—an 
authority on paleoliths and mesoliths—who spends much 
of his time in the sand bunkers collecting geological 
specimens. Both will no doubt attribute their health 
and intellectual strength after passing their fourth-score 
year to the game of golf. Golf then is the game of all 
at the moment. How can one wonder that the question 
that is agitating hundreds of thousands of people at 
this time is the price of the rubber-cored golf-ball? 
Is it to remain at two shillings or is the price to be 
raised to half-a-crown? Some will bet on two shillings, 
others on half-a-crown. It is a question of profound 
importance to a nation of game-players. Two shillings 
is as much as the average golf-player can afford. He 
was hit hard when the price was raised from a shilling 
for the old gutty to a florin for the rubber-cored. The 
extra sixpence may knock out many players; or they 
will have to go back to the shilling gutty and deteriorate 
as players, which is another way of saying they will 
deteriorate as Englishmen. 

There is no doubt a very funny side to golf and to 
most other games, from tipcat, spillikins, ping-pong, 
‘** Alice and her Pets ’’, up to tennis, cricket and golf. 
‘* Punch ”’ is never tired of illustrating the difficulties 
of the duffer in sports and games. How to make a 
perfect fool of oneself, hunting, shooting, and angling, 
is a fruitful theme of humour; and in its way the 
scorn into which the incompetent in these pursuits 
come is natural enough. Physical manhood is a 
fine thing, and a great nation needs abundance of it. 
But have not games and sports become an absolute 
obsession in this country to-day? And is not the 
obsession a very dangerous one? Would Germany 
have forced her way so quickly and firmly to the fore- 
front of nations if she had been so intent as we are 
to-day on the muddied oaf and the flannelled fool, the 
one all through the winter and the other all through 
the summer? America no doubt vies with us in games. 
But most players in the States do not seem to worship a 
game for its own sake as do we—their idea, frankly, 
is to get the better of the other players. It is business 
there ; here it is play. 

F he truth is slowly being recognised by many thinking 
people in England—games are overplay ‘ed to-day. The 
City clerk cannot go out for his lunch hour in London 
without rushing to a light refreshment-place and play- 
ing chess or backgammon. The country life seems 
impossible to tens of thousands of people unless they 
can at nearly all times play bridge. The whole neigh- 
bourhood of London is being laid out with golf links. 
In Scotland one can play for miles along the coasts, 
stepping from one course on to another—fancy, im 
hard-headed Scotland! Cricket and football have 
special editions, special trains to themselves. There 
seems no end to the growth and invention of games and 
sports in England to-day ; and no sooner has one game 
gone out of vogue than another takes its place. It is 
supposed that seventy or eighty years ago the Duke of 
Wellington declared that the Battle of Waterloo was 
won on the playing-fields of Eton. There seems a 
danger of the Waterloo or the Trafalgar of the future 
being lost on the playing-fields of the nation—at least 
there is danger of the Waterloo or Trafalgar of com- 
merce being-lost there. Whilst we devote ourselves to 
our bats and balls and cleeks and shuttlecocks and 
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croquet mallets, other nations are bent on trade and 
industry, and on many other grave pursuits that make’ 
for empire. 

There are at least a few millions of people in this 
country now who want not so much shorter hours of 
work as shorter hours of play. Tennyson predicted i in 
‘Maud ”’ that England would go down in babble at 
last. It is as likely to go Gown in games. 


THE CITY. 


HE City still talks of rubber and thinks in rubber. 
Even staid Lombard Street has become affected 

by the craze and—surreptitiously, it is true—is 
dabbling in small blocks of rubber shares. Men are 
neglecting their ordinary business to join in the 
alluring speculation, and so easily is money made that 
shares are bought without regard to price or situation 
of property, or whether the company is producing 
or is within sight of becoming a producer. The con- 
tinued rise in the price of the raw material helps to 
keep the market at fever-heat, and no regard is paid 


calling a halt. New companies are coming forward 
as rapidly as they can be registered, and two-shilling 
shares are snapped up as greedily as if they were 
bank-notes. When on Thursday the ‘Rubber Share 
Trust and Finance Company offered for subscription 
£350,000 of its capital, the aid of the police was neces- 
sary to keep the crowd away from the bank receiving 
the applications, and the issue had not been twenty- 
four hours before the public when the shares were dealt 
in at a premium of 25s. This premium may or may not 
be justified ; time alone can show. Certainly there can 
be no reason for giving two and three hundred per cent. 
premium for shares in plantation companies which 
cannot return a dividend for two or three years. 

Home Railway stocks have had a big rise during 
the week. The coal trade troubles seem in a fair way 
of settlement, and as there is nothing else to keep back 
this market the prospect fully warrants the apprecia- 
tion in values. The rise should go further when all 
doubt of a settlement is removed, though a check may 
come if the Bank rate should be further advanced. 
Such a movement is unfortunately quite possible in 
the next few weeks, the Bank having failed to attract 
any large amount of gold from abroad by the 4 per 
cent. rate, and a replenishment of the Reserve being 
imperative unless we are to take the risk of serious 
financial trouble in the autumn. A 5 per cent. Bank 
rate, however, if it served the purpose of drawing a 
large amount of gold to this country, would not have 
any permanently depressing effect upon any market, 
while it might be beneficial in curbing the wild specula- 
tion in rubber shares. Home Railway stocks should be 
able to run on their merits, the best stimulus for this 
market being increasing traffics, and these seem 
assured. To date the increase in the gross earnings of 
53 companies is £790,000. One of the most note- 
worthy movements of the week has been in District 
stock, now quoted about 25. 

The settlement disclosed rather a ‘‘ ragged *’ account 
in Rhodesian mining shares, but prompt measures were 
taken to weed out weak speculators, and with most 
satisfactory results. A certain amount of stock had to be 
sold out, and best prices were, of course, not obtained; 
but when the work was done the leading houses came 
to the support of the market and now the position looks 
very strong. The Gold Fields Company are par- 
ticularly anxious to keep up public interest, as they 
want to market their Shamva claims. Consequently 
their brokers have been most active in taking shares, 
and more particularly the shares of the company itself. 
For the first time for four years these have touched £7. 
Gold Mines Investment £2 shares have also been sup- 
ported, as this company is indirectly concerned in the 
coming flotation, having a twenty per cent. interest in 
this as well as in ‘all business of the Gold Fields. Kaffirs 
proper have not moved much, but the market is ripe for 


give much better results. 


a rise, and the only restraining influence is the rubber 
gamble, which offers such wonderful chances of making | 


money that the public cannot be made to’ ‘see the 
attractions of any other department. 

The issue of New Zealand Government 34 per cent. 
five years’ Convertible Debentures will probably not 
appeal to the av erage investor, but it will be noted that 
the opportunity is given of converting the bonds when 
fully paid into 34 per cent. Inscribed Stock, which will 
not be redeemed until 1940. This removes any objection 
there may be to subscribing for such a short-dated 
security, and the investor who has a soul above rubber 
will find the debentures an excellent purchase. Trustees 
are empowered to invest in the Inscribed Stock. On 
Monday will be issued the prospectus of the Keraia 
Rubber Estates, Limited, with a capital of £400,000 
in 400,000 ordinary 5s. shares, part of which will be 
offered for public subscription. The company’s pro- 
perty is in British West Africa, and there are said to 
be 100,000 trees ready for tapping. An issue of 
$5,000,000 of Vandalia Railroad Company Consolidated 
Mortgage 4 per cent Gold Bonds, due 1957, at the 


price of 100} per cent., is being made by Messrs. 


Speyer Bros. The Vandalia Railroad Company is con- 
trolled through stock ownership by the Pennsylvania 
Company, and its lines form the main line to S. Louis 
of the Pennsylvania system. The company earned sur- 
pluses over all fixed charges of $739,592 and $896,261 
in the years 1908 and 1909 respectively. As the bonds 
are a legal investment for trusteees in New York, and 
are largely held by life insurance companies there, they 
should prove attractive. 


INSURANCE. 
Lonpon AND LANCASHIRE LIFE—METROPOLITAN. 


HEN a life office fails to declare a bonus on its 
participating policies it naturally experiences 
some considerable difficulty in maintaining the volume 
of its new business; and if regard is to be paid to the 
welfare of people effecting assurance, it is just as well 
that this should be so. The London and Lancashire 
Life was unable to give its policyholders a bonus at 
the end of 1907, but in both 1908 and 1909 it issued 
a considerable number of new policies, in spite of the 
fact that it is purposely decreasing the extent of its 
business in India. We can but regret that the new 
business of the company is so large as it is, since it is 
neither good for the new policyholders nor for the 
existing policyholders for the company to continue on 
its present lines. It is spending 19.4 per cent. of its 
premiums on commission and expenses, and at the last 
valuation it set aside only 14 per cent. of the premiums 
as a provision for expenses. Instead of there being a 
considerable surplus from this source, there is a dis- 
tinct loss. The liabilities of the office are valued on 
the basis of earning interest at the rate of 34 per cent. 
per annum, and the rate of interest actually earned 
upon the funds was under 4 per cent. There is a 
surplus of ros. per cent. per annum of the funds, which 
amounts to about £12,000, and there is a deficiency of 
more than 5 per cent. of the premium income, which 
amounts to about £15,000; whereas in the best offices 
there is a surplus of from 15s. to 30s. per cent. per 
annum of the funds, and a further surplus of anything 
from 5 to 10 per cent. of the premium income. The 
net result in the case of this company is that two 
things, which are commonly sources of profit, combine 
to produce a loss. 

The London and Lancashire Life was founded in 
1862, and has never been able to give much in the way 
of results to its policyholders, while from what has 
been said it is apparent that the prospects are not pro- 
mising. Doubtless the company is solvent, and will be 
able to meet its liabilities as they mature ; but no one with 
discrimination would -be likely to effect participating 
assurance in it, since nearly every sound and respect- 
able life office in the kingdom is reasonably certain to 
One of its chief failings is 
the heavy rate of expenditure incurred; this has shown 
an improvement in recent years, but it remains ex- 
ceedingly high, and is an illustration of the fact, so 
characteristic of life assurance, that goodness tends 
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to betterment, and badness tends to worse. It must be 
difficult to sell the policies of the London and Lan- 
cashire Life, so that agents have to be paid well when 
they do sell them in order to make up for many unsuc- 
cessful attempts at doing so. Really first-class offices 
are in a position to obtain the services of good men at 
a much lower rate, because their policies are more 
easily placed. 

An instructive contrast is afforded by the report of 
the Metropolitan Life Assurance Society, one of the few 
offices which pay no commission for the introduction of 
business and employ no agents. In many respects 
this is one of the most attractive and profitable of 
societies. Its rate of expenditure is well under 7 per 
cent. of the premium income, and, as a consequence of 
having no agents, its new business is extremely small, 
although it is satisfactory to see a substantial increase 
over recent years. If people who take policies would 
only exercise a small amount of common sense in select- 
ing the office in which to assure, the new business of the 
Metropolitan would be large, while that of some com- 
panies which now issue many new policies every year 
would dwindle into insignificance. The characteristic 
of the Metropolitan is to give bonuses in the form of 
reduction of premium, leaving the sum assured fixed at 
the original amount. This is an excellent plan for 
the people whom it suits, and is carried out singularly 


“advantageously by this society. It does not, however, 


suit everybody, and with considerable ingenuity a dis- 
counted abatement system has been introduced and 
applied to policies of all kinds, which, while they are 
in the fullest sense with-profit policies, can be effected at 
particularly low rates of premium; for practical pur- 
poses they are just as well guaranteed as non-profit 
policies, and the rates of premium are lower.” The 
security is abundant, the economy of management is 
very marked, the profits are large, and the policy con- 
ditions are liberal. If the public were intelligent in 
the matter of assurance, the Metropolitan would be a 
large life office; in the absence of this desirable state 
of things, it makes progress surely but slowly. We 
would sooner see it as small as it is and as good as it is 
than bigger and less good. The effective remedy seems 
to be to educate the public, which, unfortunately, is a 
slow task not easy of accomplishment. 


THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL 
By LaureENcE Brinyon. 


_ International Society opens to-day the first 

exhibition to be held in its new home at the 
Grafton Galleries. The change of quarters is not an 
advantage; one regrets the ampler space, the more 
convenient arrangement, of the New Gallery, now 
unhappily no more. 

Before turning into Grafton Street it is quite worth 
while to visit Messrs. Obach’s, in Bond Street, and see 
a collection of drawings by Harpignies which has been 
on view for a fortnight or so. Harpignies is not an 
artist who captures at first sight ; there is a rather dry, 
rather cold side to him which is not attractive. But 
there is also a something noble in his art ; and in some 
of the large water-colours shown here, contained in 
style without being tame, even more than in the char- 
coal drawings, we feel how true Harpignies remains 
to the classic French tradition, how firmly linked he 
is to Corot and to Claude. F 

At the International French art has its eminent 
representatives. At the Society’s first exhibition in 
London Manet’s ‘‘ Execution of Maximilian ’’ was the 
most memorable picture; and this spring another 
Manet is one of the things that strike most. It is an 
‘* Ecce Homo ”’; not, I think, a very well-known work, 
but of large size and imposing aspect. Before the 
seated and bound form of Christ a rough soldier kneels 
in mock homage; behind stand an old and a young 
soldier, indifferent, uncomprehending. A total and un- 
relieved black fills the background, used with tact to 
prevent the realism of the figures from engrossing the 
atmosphere of the picture. But the conception interests 


less than that powerful definiteness of design which is 
Manet’s great distinction. What a contrast with some 
of the contemporary French paintings in the gallery! 
M. Vuillard, for instance, paints his groups at table 
with gusto and vivacity, a head here, a figure there; 
we feel that he has a painter’s sense for things; but 
the result is incoherence, it misses fire. M. Vallotton’s 
half-length of a woman at her toilet has hardness with- 
out design ; it is neither art nor nature. And what are 
we to say of Maurice Denis’ ‘‘ Maternité Italienne ’’? 
M. Denis has an immense reputation in France, but he 
will not conquer us by such work as this falsely naif 
picture of a mauve-fleshed woman suckling a child under 
a pergola against a mustard sky. In M. Bussy’s 
‘* Winter Morning at Mentone ’”’ there is, if not 
strength, a genuine and spontaneous feeling ; the clear 
clean sunshine, the two white girls’ figures with their 
little white sunshades, make a charming piece of genre. 
A group of not very important canvases by im- 
pressionist masters, Pissarro, Sisley and others, add 
little to the exhibition. Of more effect are a pair of 
vigorous pastels by Besnard, and two Daumier-like 
law-court scenes by Forain. The foreign element, 
other than French, is weaker than usual. Sefior 
Zuloaga shows a decided falling-off. His ‘‘- Improvi- 
satore ’’ has the makings of a fine picture. The figure 
of the bare-headed old man, with his air of happy 
vagabondage,’ alone in the landscape, is well conceived ; 
but the cheap swirls of cloud behind, and what does 
duty for trees, remind one only of the second-rate 
illustrator in a hurry. 

In spite of some disappointments, however, the 
Society maintains the high average we expect from it. 
On descending the entrance-stairs, past Mr. Pennell’s 
etchings of the fantastic architecture of New York, the 
fascination of which begins to appeal to artists, you 
find the Octagon Room filled with drawings by Swan; 
and these alone would make the exhibition dis- 
tinguished. They show Swan at his very best. We 
all know his fine studies of animals, and some of those 
shown here, like the tiger drinking and the tigress 
prowling, are quite magnificent in their contained 
strength and economy of style. But his nude studies 
are very little known, and these show an equal sense 
for structural character and the latent or active energies 
of the supple human body. ‘These are sculptor’s work, 
happiest in effect when there is least suggestion of 
colour. The harsh blue paper which Swan was fond 
of using for his animal studies detracts from the 
severity of their real character, but a portrait head of 
a girl in pastel with the same strong blue for back- 
ground carries it off admirably. In the nude studies 
the heads are apt to be a thought too pretty or vacant ; 
it is the body and limbs which show a master’s interest. 

The Manet and most of the French pictures are in 
the big central room. And with these are some of the 
best of the English paintings. Mr. Strang’s two can- 
vases show an increasing mastery of colour; both are 
telling and powerful, especially the portrait-group in 
which a precious old violin is being re-strung by its 
owner; this is one of the strongest paintings which 
Mr. Strang has exhibited. The obvious criticism of 
the other frank and masculine portrait is that the lemon 
on the table by the sitter, with its isolated patch of 
yellow, seems as if thrown into the picture from outside. 
Mr. Orpen’s portrait of himself in a long mirror, called 
** Living the Life of the Far West ’’, is curiously in- 
vented, but very pleasant in its light, gay colouring. 
It makes Mr. Nicholson’s portrait of a lady look very 
black beside it, for the great space of sombre back- 
ground seems rather to overwhelm the figure, and the 
bunch of pale-pink carnations in the steely blue of the 
dress does not tell with much effect. Mr. Sauter sends 
an interesting portrait of Cardinal Gibbons, though 
there seems a want of pictorial relation between the 
solid black of the figure and the etherealised head, on 
which there is a play of almost ghostly light. On 
another wall are two large canvases by Mr. Pryde. 
** The Slum ”’ is a Piranesi-like vision of strange figures 
loitering under huge arches and by blank walls of in- 
credible height. Something of the same feeling for the 
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grandiose and gloomy is to be found in Mr. Livens’ 
paintings of solitary buildings and old London scenes 
in the next room. 

In ‘‘ The Vintage ’’ Mr. Shannon returns to the sub- 
ject of one of his beautiful lithographs. This group 
of girls, busy among leafy vines, would have lent itself 
naturally to the rich glow of colour which Mr. 
Shannon’s recent painting has often delighted in; but 
for some reason the artist has chosen the austerer 
and more subdued tones of earlier successes, like ‘‘ The 
Wounded Amazon’’. Another canvas, ‘‘ Autumn ’’, 
makes a companion to this. A nude woman lifts her 
child up to reach an apple from the tree, from which 
the first dark leaves are falling; by the stem of the 
tree sits another woman, closely wrapped in black. 
The contrast of this dark and definite outline with the 
other soft contour which merges itself into the luminous 
air is a happy invention, not unduly emphasised ; and 
there is more feeling of fresh nature, of the real tint of 
a clear autumn sky in the first chill of the year, than 
Mr. Shannon usually allows. A third contribution 
from the same brush is a male portrait, dignified and 
rather sombre. On the same wall is ‘‘ The Marble 
Quarry ’’, a strong landscape by Mr. D. Y. Cameron. 
Mr. Ricketts’ ‘‘ Christ on the Waves ”’ is finely con- 
ceived, though not so passionate and original as some 
other of his paintings of subjects from the Gospel. 
‘“The Good Samaritan’? is not the first of Mr. 
Ricketts’ handlings of that theme; but he has painted 
few things more beautiful than the version now 
exhibited. 

To some other paintings, to the prints, and .to the 
sculpture, which is rather meagrely represented, I 
hope to return. 


**A FASHIONABLE TRAGEDIAN.”® 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


F I had never read ‘‘ Othello ’’, nor ever seen it 
played, my visit to the Lyric Theatre last Wednes- 

day evening would not have helped me_ towards 
appreciation of that masterpiece in tragic art. 
Othello’ is one thing; Otello (Tragedia in 
Cinque Atti di W. Shakespeare)’’ is another ; at least, 
for me. The Italian version may be quite worthy of 
the original. For aught I know, the translator—so 
far from being the usual ‘“‘ traditore’’—may have 
intensified the beauty and dignity of thought and 
language, and the fineness of characterisation, brought 
by ‘‘ W. Shakespeare ”’ to bear on the Italian novel 
which gave him the scheme of the play. Unluckily, I 
don’t understand Italian—not even when it is spoken 
by Sicilians. (I wish I were any one of my colleagues 
in dramatic criticism.) Hoping that perhaps intuition 
might come to rescue my lack of learning, I listened to 
“** Otello ’’ with both ears pricked up unremittingly. 
My reward, at the end of the evening, was in having 
caught from time to time the words “‘ io ’’, ‘‘ Otello ’’, 
‘** basta ’’, ‘‘ traditore ’’, and ‘‘ non ’’, quite distinctly, 
and with a very shrewd guess at their meaning. I 
do not pretend I was not rather proud of this. ‘‘ I was 
able to say grace for the temperate meal the gods had 
spread for me in the wilderness of my withered hopes.”’ 
But there the wilderness was. The five words or so 
that I had understood—what were they as compared 
with the immensely copious vocabulary which Shake- 
speare used with such fine discrimination? Stripped 
of Shakespeare’s language, and preserved (for me) 
merely the action and structure of ‘‘ Othello ’’ (the 
action syncopated, and the structure hacked about, to 
suit the modern Italian taste, which I have no reason 
to suppose better in drama than it is in architecture, 
painting, and other arts), ‘‘ Otello ’’ seemed to me no 
better than a dismal throw-back to the form which 
Shakespeare had transmuted. It came out as a tedious 
tale about a brave-and good but incredibly stupid 
soldier who, by the machinations of a not very clever 
villain of the deepest dye, smothered his wife with a 
bed-pillow and presently cut his own throat. It came 
out as the sort of thing which, ruthlessly abbreviated, 


and transposed into modern life, would do very well at 
the Grand Guignol. It did not come out as anything 
nearly related to a work of tragic art. 

Is that a frown I see on your brow, fashionable 
reader? a gleam of gathering’ wrath in your fine eyes? 
Have you been wondering why I did not begin this 
article with a wild whoop to the greater glory of 
Giovanni Grasso? And now is there surging in your 
breast—that once mild breast, now grown seemingly so 
fierce through your choice of so fierce an idol—a 
horrible suspicion that the whoop is not going to be 
uttered by me at all? I see your fingers twitching con- 
vulsively around the long Sicilian dagger which you 
bought in Wardour Street soon after Signor Grasso 
first appeared in London, two or three years ago. You 
glower fixedly at me, making very odd noises in your 
throat. O spare me, Sir, spare me! In the title-réle 
Grasso was, of course, absolutely superb; not only did 
he look the part marvellously well, but by temperament 
and method he is absolutely fitted to play it.—But no, 
taking my courage in both hands, and relying on the 
chance that you are quite a mild person really (nay, 
taking your hankering after savagery to be an indication 
that you are very mild indeed), I confess that the fore- 
going sentence is not my own. I copied it out of the 
current number of a popular weekly newspaper. To 
me, when I went to the Lyric Theatre, it was not a 
matter of course that Grasso would be absolutely 
superb. I am somehow not at the mercy of those gusts 
of hysteria which from. time to time sweep over London. 
I was glad, but not mad, when Mafeking was relieved. 
And when Grasso on his first visit made London crazy 
I was as little impelled to acclaim him thereby the 
greatest of actors as I had been to acclaim Baden- 
Powell the greatest of soldiers. ‘‘ Malia ’’, the only 
play in which I saw him, was a play in which he had 
little chance of acting. I wrote here that he was dis- 
tinguished in bearing, and that he might be, for aught 
I knew, a great tragedian; but I refused to confound 
with great tragic acting the contortions of Signora 
Aguglia, who was at that time the leading lady, and on 
whom lay the whole burden of ‘‘ Malia ’’. When this 
article appeared, many of my most intimate acquaint- 
ances behaved quite coldly to me. They were dis- 
appointed in me. They had known that I had faults, 
but that blasphemy was one of these had never occurred 
to them. A little while, and the matter blew over, the 
wound was healed. On my way to the Lyric Theatre 
last Wednesday I was hoping the wound would not be 
re-opened. Such prejudice as I had was all in favour 
of Signor Grasso. Othello himself was not a more 
unwilling executioner than I am. ‘“‘ It is the cause, 
it is the cause, my soul! ”’ 

Othello was certainly a great animal; but not less 
certainly he was also a great gentleman—a knight, in 
whom simplicity was the reflection of a spirit noble and 
high. The animal side of his nature has been no more 
than suggested by such English actors as I have seen 
in the part. Signor Grasso certainly gives us the great 
animal for all it is worth; but in itself it is not, in 
relation to tragic art, worth very much. Only when 
it exists as a part of the great gentleman can the true 
Othello be shown tous. By Grasso the great gentleman 
is not (except in the scene of the council chamber) 
suggested. Physically, Grasso is greater than when 
he first visited England. He has—not to put too 
fine a point on it—grown rather stout. And this 
development, together with an odd mannerism in walk- 
ing—a careful planting of the feet and swaying of the 
elbows, supposed by our music-hall comedians to be 
characteristic of our costermongers—undoes that dis- 
tinction of bearing which he signally had in ‘‘ Malia ’’. 
In the scene of the council chamber, where he stood quite 
still, draped in a white cloak, all was well. Spiritually 
not less than physically he suggested the Moor of Shake- 
speare, speaking his lines with the massive reserve 
appropriate to their meaning. And only when Des- 
demona appeared, and he, instead of merely not looking 
at her, shut his eyes tight and kept them so, in the 
manner of a child at hide-and-seek, did I begin to 
suspect that so soon as Othello was no longer on his 
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best behaviour before the Doge he would become just a 
Sicilian *‘ handful ’’, splendid in point of vitality, no 
doubt, but nowhere on the plane of tragic significance. 
As I have said, I was unable to understand the words 
of the play ; and it is possible that Signor Grasso’s inter- 
pretation of them was as good as they deserved. But 
to regard him as from the English standpoint a passable 
Othello—let alone a ‘* superb ’’ one—is possible only 
to people who cannot distinguish tragedy from ‘* knock- 
about ’’. I don’t disparage the latter art. All honour 
to Signor Grasso that when he threw Signor Campagno 
down on the stage, and stamped on him, it really did 
seem as though every bone in Signor Campagno’s body 
must have been broken. But let not the public suppose 
that the thrills it derives from the stupendous and un- 
lovely roarings and rampings and gruntings of Signor 
Grasso throughout the play are the thrills that we derive 
from the contemplation of tragedy. The public, not to be 
outdone by its hero, roars stupendously when this Othello, 
having bared his throat and gashed it slowly across 
with his knife, drags himself to the foot of Desdemona’s 
bed and proceeds to ** gargle’’ realistically. But let 
not the public suppose that its delight in sheer physical 
horror has anything to do with those emotions of pity 
and awe which are the tragedian’s target. Strength 
Signor Grasso has. Dignity, a sense of beauty, intel- 
lect, he may have; but there is no sign of them. Let 
us admire his strength. For the good of the theatrical 
profession, let us urge him to remain among us, another 
Eugen Sandow, willing to impart his secret to those 
who have need of it. But let us not make fools of 
ourselves about his alleged Othello. 


oe 


A TROPICAL ISLAND. 
By Fitson 
II.—EXTERNALS. 


Your first impression on approaching Trinidad, as 
your last on leaving it, is one of splendour. As 
it first appears to you from sea it is not a line of land, 
but a height, dim and pale at first between the paler 
seas and dimmer southern skies of dawn; and as you 
come nearer you see that all the heights, from shore 
to peak, are thickly clothed with forest. You come 
nearer still, and in the hot morning sunshine the 
hills begin to reveal an infinite variety of shape and 
contour and colour, one throwing a shadow upon 
another, and the valleys showing dark between the 
rounded slopes of the hills. And you do not realise the 
scale of it all until perhaps you notice another steamer 
ahead of you, a big steamer, close in against the shore, 
which nevertheless looks like a toy boat against the 
towering background of forest. The valleys with 
which the heights are cleft run steeply down to the 
water’s edge, and there, as you stand close in to the 
steep shore, little bays are one after another revealed, 
beautiful with palm trees and pale strands of sand or 
shells, and crowned with a riot of vegetation, deep and 
rank and green. And gradually, in the stillness and 
increasing heat, a curious sense begins to grow upon 
you, a sense of something sinister in all this vivid 
beauty. . . . Presently amid the tree-clad slopes right 
ahead an opening lead of blue water appears, and then 
another and another ; these are the Bocas, named after 
the mouths or jaws of various beasts—the Dragon’s 
Mouth, the Monkey’s Mouth. The blue waters of the 
Caribbean swing through them in strong currents and 
eddies, making them formidable for all sailing craft; 
but the great mail steamer, her engines rung down to 
half-speed, her decks alive with people in white flannels 
and muslins, armed with cameras and prism binoculars, 
glides easily between these towering virgin slopes into 
the great land-locked bay of Port-of-Spain, the shores 
vf Venezuela showing dimly to the west and the smoke 
of the town itself smudging the southern horizon. 
Port-of-Spain lies between you and everything else 
in, Trinidad. To many people it is the whole of 
Trinidad, since it is the capital and the only large town 
and the centre of social and official life. But it is not 
Trinidad, as many a planter who spends lonely months 


among the cocoa on the distant hills can tell you. 
Nevertheless, your first impressions are bound to be 
received there. One does not look for ancient monu- 
ments or evolved beauty of architecture in a colonised 
island of the tropics ; and certainly if one did, one would 
seek them in vain in Trinidad. In their place you get 
a kind of rough-and-ready_suitability that is not with- 
out a certain elementary beauty of its own—the well- 
planned town, very white and hot, yet agreeably inter- 
spersed with squares and places of a surprising green- 
ness, and with all the charming contrasts of light and 
shade that you get from awnings and galleries and 
covered balconies in brilliant sunshine. But you do not 
linger in the town; you are driven rapidly up one of 
the white streets towards the hills that are their barrier 
at one end as the sea is at the other, until you come 
upon what is obviously the centre of social life in Port- 
of-Spain—the Savannah. 

The Savannah is more than the centre of Port-of- 
Spain—it is the centre of life in Trinidad. You cannot 
know anything about life there unless you know the 
Savannah and the life of the Savannah, with its golf 
course and race course and polo ground and football 
ground, the wandering herds of cattle, the little private 
cemetery of the Spanish family who gave the land to the 
town hidden among trees in the middle of it; the Pitch 
Walk which is gay at sundown with people walking 
together or sitting under the shade of the great silk-cotton 
trees; the Savannah where you ride in the morning and 
round which you drive in the evening, the half-circuit of 
which you make wherever you are going or wherever 
you have come from; the great green meadow of the 
Savannah, where the hot sunshine burns and glares all 
day, where the moonlight lies at night like the quiet 
waters of an inland sea, and where, between sunlight 
and moonlight, the fireflies spin the mazes of their fairy 
dance! It is a flat plain of pasture land lying imme- 
diately to the north of the town, backed by a spur of 
the northern range of mountains, with Government 
House and its wonderful gardens on one side of it and 
the Queen’s Park Hotel on the other, and all about it, 
surrounded by gardens and half hidden by palms and 
flowering trees, the pleasant villas of the richer classes. 
It is the one great playground of Trinidad; it is Hyde 
Park and Hurlingham and Ranelagh and Battersea 
Park all in one. It is the most familiar thing in the 
memory of anyone who has ever been in Trinidad, 
whether as the tourist of a day or the resident of a 
lifetime—that great sheet of restful green shaded by 
clumps of giant trees, with the gorgeous valleys of 
Maraval and S. Ann’s running up into the hills beyond 
it—the high, steep hills, clothed with cocoa to the top, 
and in February made splendid by that lovely satellite 
and companion tree of the cocoa, the bois immortel, 
which all the year is green and stately until in February 
it flames into flowers of a hue between amber and 
orange, so that all the valleys and hills are on fire with 
colour. 

I am writing still, you see, about the externals of 
Trinidad, for they are all that you see at first, and all 
that you are likely to see for many a day. Indeed, 
the ordinary tourist must have the strangest and most 
confused impression of the island. What he generally 
does on landing is to drive in an open carriage up to the 
Queen’s Park Hotel in an ordinary straw hat and 
without an umbrella, in consequence of which he is so 
exhausted by the sun that he can only lie in a rocking- 
chair on the verandah, and mop his forehead, and sip 
an iced drink, and watch the herds of cows, troubled 
by the sun and the horseflies, chasing each other across 
the Savannah from one patch of shade to another. And 
then, having lunched and somewhat recovered, he will 
drive down into the town again and buy shells and 
beads and stuffed lizards and guava jelly at the Home 
Industries Association, and take the necessary number 
of snapshots of unlovely negroes carrying burdens on 
their heads. He will drive up to the Savannah again, 
and perhaps a little way up the Maraval valley and 
under the giant thickets of bamboo; and finally go 
back to the ship with the satisfactory sense of having 
‘done ’” Trinidad, and a curious mingled impression 
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of the hot-house at Kew Gardens and some White or 


other-coloured City for admission to which he has paid 
money ‘at a turnstile. 

It is, indeed, one of the charms of this island that it 
offers little or nothing to the ordinary tourist. It is a 
sealed book to him, a tantalising, impregnable thing— 
a thing which he may look upon but not approach. 
The scale of its beauty is so majestic that it cannot be 
applied to any of the little purposes for which most 
people seek beauty. The flowers that look so lovely in 
the distance cannot be cut or gathered—they are grow- 
ing a hundred feet high on the tops of trees. Those 
valleys and clefts in the tree-clothed rock that promised 
such shade to wander in, those hills that would afford 
such views if one could climb them, cannot be wandered 
in nor climbed. The thickets are too close, the 
ground is too cumbered w ith a tangle of life and death 
in which decay and generation are processes rioting 
together. It is no environment for the tourist. He 
must keep to the little tracks and paths that man has 
made for his own use; indeed, he had better keep to 
his carriage. If he gets out and walks unguarded in 
the open, the sun will smite him; if he attempts to 
leave the beaten track and stray into the shade, many 
forms of affliction from insect and reptile and poisoned 
vegetable growth may await him; but in any case he 
will find that there is nothing to see, nothing to pluck, 
nothing to collect and take away; nothing, in short, 
that a tourist wants. And there is nothing to be seen 
but a tangle of boughs over the primeval, neutral- 
coloured floor of vegetation dying, decaying, and spring- 
ing ; the scene has gone dark, and he must come out 
again and look at it from the outside, from a safe dis- 
tance, when once more it blazes into a splendid beauty 
that cannot be approached or handled. 

It is all a matter of scale and focus. To discover 
the secret of the island you must first get that focus, 
and not attempt to apply the scale with which one 
measures the beauty of the temperate climes. There 
is no such thing in Trinidad as that charm of an English 
walk, when in the course of half a mile you may wander 
through a copse, follow the bank of a stream, pass 
through an orchard, climb the shoulder of a down and 
lie there on the short sweet grass listening to the 
sheep cropping about you. You must take far more 
trouble than that. But if, as I was fortunate enough 
to do, you will in one day drive fifty miles over roads 
made, half made, and unmade, until you can drive no 
more, but must walk and stumble and slip over the clay 
of a narrowing trace, the ground rising against you 
and the virgin forest closing like a sea round you until 
your feet tread where hardly any man’s have ever trod 
before, and your eyes look down on what few eyes, 
except those of birds and beasts, have ever looked 
upon, you will find that the island has its own secret for 
you and that there is a key which will unlock all its 
beauties. 

It will give you nothing; but the seemingly formid- 
able perils with which it guards its treasures are like 
the flames with which the god surrounded Briinnhilde 
on her rock—things of appearance only, that will not 
hurt you if you care enough to take the trouble to 
pass them. For Nature in Trinidad, which is the most 
feminine land I have ever seen, defends herself thus 
elaborately from your curiosity ; but she will hardly ever 
attack you if your curiosity proves stronger than your 


fear. 
(To be continued.) 


GIFT HORSES. 


LIA, the beloved, is nowhere so unsatisfactory as 

in the ‘‘ Popular Fallacies ’’. Lamb’s carpings 

at the wisdom of his ancestors have what Matthew 

Arnold calls the ‘‘ Note of Provinciality ’’. Everyone is 

‘*a freak or a violence. |f this disparaging view, ‘so 

unlike the current view, is wrong—the note is a freak. 

Even if its disparaging view is right, the note is a 
violence. It simply astounds and irritates ’ 

' -His “greatest admirers will admit that Lamb was 

freakish.‘ They ‘‘ love him the better therefor’, But 


in the ‘* Popular Fallacies ’’ he did that which was not 
worth doing, and though here and there we get a 
glimpse of the real ‘‘ Saint ’’ Charles, he did not do 
it well. Rebellion against innocuous tyranny is seldom 
worth while. But if the spirit move you to rebel, give 
at least the tyrant his due; own that, though his rule 
cannot be defended by logic, it is harmless. Lamb, 
like the rest of us, suffered at the hands of the man who 
triumphantly closes an argument with the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one. Such a man is not ‘‘ instans 
tyrannus’’. Avoid him by all means, but don’t nail 
his ears to the pump. Lamb should at least have given 
his proverbs fair play. This he did not do. He confined 
their words to the literal meaning—hard measure for 
any words. 

Take his attack on the saying that ‘‘ We must not 
look a gift horse in the mouth ’’. Who knew better 
than Lamb that the intention of the proverb is to warn 
against hurting another’s feelings by criticism, against 
being caught peeping by the donor of the horse? But 
no. He goes off at score, proving quite unnecessarily 
that man always has, does and will look at the horse’s 
teeth, and was, is and will be well within his right. 
‘Thackeray’s schoolboy, Bobby Miseltow, ‘‘ exit, anxious 
to know the amount of the coin which has just changed 
hands ’’. That is to look at the horse’s teeth; but 
what harm? If Bobby return and say that the coin 
is disappointingly inadequate to his needs, then the 
proverb comes in handy. But there was little fear of 
that happening to Thackeray. 

Long years ago there lived a gentleman of the name 
of Pierce. A connexion of his had ‘* expectations ”’ 
He had quite convinced himself that at Pierce’s death 
he would inherit ‘‘ a pot of money ’’. But when kindly 
death befriended Pierce the expectant received only a 
cabinet of the glass-topped order in which to store 
medals or miniatures or the like miscellaneous bric-A- 
brac. It was an attractive piece of furniture; but, 
a little disappointed, he named it ‘‘ Pierce’s Pot ’’. 
That was looking the gift horse in the mouth; and, 
again, what harm? Long after the receiver’s- half- 
humorous resentment had died away ‘‘ Pierce’s Pot ’ 
decorated his drawing-room. A generation arose that 
knew not Pierce. But well they knew the ‘‘ Pot ’’. To 
them it was at first a treasure-house containing riches 
beyond the dreams of avarice. Later, when sent to 
fetch a trinket, they went as readily to ‘‘ Pierce’s 
Pot ’’ as to the lacquer cabinet or the Indian. Only 
quite late in life, when they were taller than the ‘‘ Pot ’’, 
did it occur to them to ask how it came by that name. 

Lamb is unduly hard on ‘‘ pecuniary favours ’’ as 
things ‘‘ not fit to be hinted at among gentlemen ’”’ 
In this he has convention on his side, but it is a rotten 
convention. Age wishes to give youth a present. To 
ask what it shall be is unfair to youth: youth wants so 
many things. To give youth what age would like is 
absurd. How shall age judge of the taste of youth? 
Why may age not say ‘‘ Here, my boy, is a ten-pound 
note ; get yourself something ’’? In fact, he often does. 
And what on earth does Lamb mean by saying that the 
only wine possible for a present is home-made wine? 
Jack dines with Tom; says ‘‘ This claret is very 
good ’’. Glad you like it”, says Tom; and in a week 
or two, when Jack has a birthday, sends him a few 
dozen. Is Jack to be offended because claret is nof 
made from rhubarb? Home-made wines, however, do 
not trouble this generation much. 

Strangely, as it seems to us, Lamb does not allude 
to the most terrible gift horses of all, those given to 
the public by ‘‘ Public Benefactors ’’. These do not 
have to be looked in the: mouth : they stare us out of 
countenance. Many of the ‘Queen Victoria Jubilee 
memorials, for instance, compel criticism. In a certain 
village the inhabitants determined to have a Jubilee 
well on the green with a well-house over it. They were- 
warned that they might as well bore for oil as for water 
in that particular spot ; but they knew better, and they 
dug' and dug and dug. Then they put up a pump, in 
form resembling a ‘rotatory knife-cleaning machine, 
painted it scarlet, and dug on. Then the money ran 
out and the water didn’t run in—because there wasn’t 
any. The workmen deserted; for a year’or two the 
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forlorn knife-machine stood, its handle a swing for 
gymnastic infants. Its roseate hues faded, it became 
the shabbiest thing ever seen of mortal eyes. At last 
the Squire arose, wiped out all traces of that abortive 
improvement and planted the green with shrubs. The 
proverb certainly does not mean that such a monument 
of folly ought to escape whipping. It may be said that 
it was not a gift horse—that the parish subscribed to 
its erection. Cold comfort. Besides, a good many 
wisely declined to subscribe. 

Any building in a public place is a gift, to a large 
proportion at all events, of the public. Did Lamb 
suppose the proverb to forbid criticism of, say, the 
Statues of London? It did not protect them. Our 
grandfathers knew not whether to laugh or to cry when 
Achilles first reared his mountain of brawn at Hyde 
Park Corner. Our fathers grinned when the boy began 
to wash the gurnet at Grosvenor Gate; they laughed 
considerably when Byron made his first appearance 
with his cake of dog-soap. 

Even a tombstone, if placed in a public churchyard, 
is a gift horse to the parish. 

** Once "’ (to be correct, about a month ago)— 


** Once into a quiet village, 
Without haste and without heed, 
In the golden prime of morning 
Strayed ’’— 


not exactly Pegasus, but a very fearful wildfowl, for 
all that. It is a winged female figure, and ‘‘ the wise 
men in their wisdom put it straightway into pound ”’. 
They erected a hideous iron rail round it, so that it 
looks like the cuckoo when the men of Gotham built 
their hedge round her. The village calls it an angel; 
but though we are far from asserting that no woman 
can be an angel, no angel (if we except Iris) is a woman. 
The angel of speculation is sexless: of literature and 
art, male. If an angel, it is presumably the angel of 
Death or the angel of Resurrection. Neither of those 
tremendous figures is fitly represented by a smiling 
little lady in a lace-trimmed nightgown. It is not so 
ugly as some of those, at Brompton; more hideous 
agglomerations of marble are at Woking. It might 
pass muster in a crypt. Its chief fault is that it is 
‘** pretty ’’, but it is huge as well, and in a country 
churchyard is an eyesore. May not the villagers 
criticise? Of course they may : poor dears, they must. 

S. Augustine says that funeral pomps are more con- 
solations for the living than benefits to the dead. Of 
such consolation no one would willingly deprive his 
neighbour. No one will complain of this gift horse to 
the donor of it. But that is all that can fairly be 
demanded of anyone, as no one knew better than Lamb, 
the best-hearted creature that ever talked nonsense. 


NYM. 


HEN Nym first came, a two-months-old fox 
terrier puppy,  barrel-bodied,  short-nosed, 
shrill-yelping, with nothing of his final self about him 
but the mapping of his black-and-tan upon the glossy 
white, and on his first walk abroad was rescued from 
the edge of an open well, it was inevitable that some 
forecasting guess should be made about his career. 
Fie was the fifth in a dynasty which had lasted from 
schoolroom days to those middle years when it is 
clearly too late to learn; and the thought of his pre- 
decessors—from the ‘half mythical Mike, the founder 
of the line, to the late-lost'’‘Peter—raised surmises as 
to what Nym’s length'of days would be, and what the 
manner of his end, and of the days of mourning which 
would be kept for him in his turn. And now twelve 
years have gone by, and after all the chances weathered 
of distemper, of battle andthe chase, the perils of the 
highway and the woods, Nym’s course is done at last, 
and the loss is lieavier than the early forecast divined. 
It is a year since he died, but no successor yet fills 
his place; the little figure is still missed from the 
hearth, close-curled against the fender-bar, or from 
the shining lawn, stretched at length to the sun, or 


from the field paths and hedge sides of the wonted 
hillside. But it is with the garden that his memory 
is chiefly bound. A man of reasonably conservative 
mind will miss a rosebush at a corner, a bough of a 
tree that came against the sky, things whose shape 
and station had become a part of custom in pacings 
about familiar limits; but the small creature which 
moved among the walks and lawns for a decade of our 
downhill years that go so lightly and count so dear 
was not a thing to be reckoned in terms of flowers or 
trees. With the picture of summer weather beneath 
the fir grove, fixed upon the mind by uneventful return 
year after year as a sort of standard or rule of calm 
happiness, with the glow and stir of the crowded 
flowers, the soft blue distances, the quiet moving 
figures about the sunlit paths, with the image of these 
is inseparably joined the thought of Nym_ watch- 
ing the gate all the morning from his post before the 
house, or taking his ease in the afternoon, shifting his 
quarters from the sunlit turf to the beech-tree shade, 
and back to the glowing slope again, with a 
grunting sigh of contentment as he stretched himself 
to the heat or the cool. It is hard to think at times 
that he will not rouse to greet a well-known footstep 
with elaborate stretch and yawn, and stand, with 
dropped ears and vibrant tail, clean-limbed, deep- 
chested, in the hard bright coat that glistened like 
marble against the dark of the shrubbery, no 
effeminate fleece hiding the statue-like muscles of 
shoulder and flank or blunting the lines of the fine, lean 
head. The silence seems still to expect his bark, some 
one of the hundred tones in its gamut: the peal 
against trespassers, or one of the degrees of welcome 
that were set for every length of absence, from the 
lazy recognition after an hour’s doze to the bounding 
and whirling uproar which met the master after he had 
been a month away. Faint echoes of the chase yet 
haunt the place: the breathless yell as he raced a yard 
behind a rabbit’s scut, the subterranean snort half 
choked in a rat-hole, the unmistakeable bay, full of 
puzzled indignation, which always signified the dis- 
covery of a hedgehog within the bounds. These were 
all simple language which men have contrived to 
translate; but what of all the idiom of whines and 
inward grunts and whimpering yelps which questioned 
and deprecated and expostulated, and our dull wits 
could only make helpless guesses at their meaning? 
With his vocabulary of some thirty words of our 
tongue, perfectly understood and acted upon, Nym 
was a far better linguist than his masters, who never 
got beyond the barest elements of dog-speech. It was 
this incapacity of ours which gave the strongest regret 
to his passing. There were times when the compelling 
paw laid on knee or hand, the anxious appeal in the 
eyes, the restless insistence of the repetitions and in- 
flections of his talk-noises seemed to mean that he was 
trying. to tell some secret and to express a _ half- 
sorrowful, half-upbraiding wonder at the inaccessible 
powers that would not understand. Our ignorance is 
invincible; the best we can do is perhaps to venture a 
guess that the incommunicable secret, the helpless 
pathos implies some sense, however dim, of the divided 
destinies, of the hour when the four-footed trail turns 
back from beside the master’s footsteps in the middle 
way. 

Though Nym was more than elderly, as dogs count 
their age, he kept a youthful spirit to the last. It is 
a question whether any dog ever played games simply 
to amuse himself; though Nym gambolled with exu- 
berant energy to his last days, he always required an 
audience, and usually a partner, in his folly. His 
wildest romps, racing in headlong circles through 
flowerbeds and garden quarters rigidly respected in 
sober hours, revolved about the vainly protesting 
gardener ; his supreme enjoyment in tearing up an old 
hat lost its zest the moment that the onlookers turned 
away ; the game with two tennis-balls which he devised 
for himself, catching each, and running across with it 
as it was bowled to him in turn from the two wickets, 
the weeping ash and the copper beech on the lawn, 
had rules to be observed rigidly by the human players. 
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Such sports were in some degree a concession to our 
tastes; in his own devices Nym was of a sedate and 
considered carriage; the discreet importance of his 
private errands about the garden paths when he 
thought that he Was unobserved, the unconcerned air 
that masked his change of route when intercepted in 
a bone-burying expedition or unofficial hunting trip, 
were part of his real nature, unlike the frivolous make- 
believe which the breed seems to have acquired from 
man. The war-dance round the body of the slain foe, 
the rat or rabbit caught in the close, or brought in 
triumph from the fields and laid down on an accus- 
tomed spot on the lawn within sight of the house, was 
hardly to be called play; the prancings and sidlings 
round the limp-lying corpse, the odd pauses with 
averted eye, were part of the terrier’s fine-wrought 
instinct of destruction. From the day when, barely 
half-grown, he nipped a rat in a difficult corner and 
brought off the rattling shake which all his ancestors 
had used, Nym killed with ruthless science and insa- 
tiable zeal; and, as things are constituted in a land of 
very poor farming and high preserving, with untold 
profit to the estate he guarded. There were elements 
of generosity in his warfare; his definition of vermin 
had limits. Against the rat his whole nature seemed 
to vibrate in implacable fury ; stray cats he would hunt 
over the boundaries, more on principle, it seemed, than 
with any real fervour of the chase; moles he was 
evidently bothered to classify, but declined to recognise 
them as game; hedgehogs he treated with a sort of 
waggish protest, as trespassers rather ridiculous than 
reprehensible. The blackbirds under the strawberry 
nets in summer roused his ire, in a way that the spar- 
rows who robbed his dinner-trough failed to do. And 
now the watchful sentry sleeps, the stringent police of 
the demesne is withdrawn, and all the injurious tribes 
may lift their heads again and insult upon Nym’s grave. 
It is perhaps the extremely conservative natures of 
the household beasts which cause much of the pain in 
our parting from them. Change was so hateful to 
Nym that it is felt the more sharply in his loss. The 
faithfulness to ideals which once moved him to sit and 
howl for a whole day outside a new kennel, refusing 
to enter it, or be comforted for the taking away of the 
old, and taught him to eat his dinner if he could in 
certain forbidden places, now makes the empty hutch 
and trough too importunate reminders, relics to be 
packed away in lumber corners where no one goes, 
Easy enough to say that all such sentiment is out 
of scale, that so much thought for a dog is trenching 
on the prerogative of mankind—‘‘ humane ’”’ in a 
doubly perverted sense of the much-misused word. But 
yet, when all is said, there is a tie between the dog and 
his master which holds its place beside all the bonds 
between man and man. The very limitations of the 
fellowship, the barrier of silence, give it its peculiar 
power. The strength of the tie has puzzled the wisest 
men, and sometimes even made them ashamed for its 
unaccountableness. In that vast storehouse of curious 
wisdom whose dust is now so seldom disturbed, 
Plutarch’s ‘‘Moralia’’, there is an essay on ‘‘ Tran- 
quillity ’’ which in one place trys to explain why Ulysses 
could keep back his tears at the grief of Penelope, but 
not when old Argus, dying on the dunghill, greeted 
his master with dropped ear and wagging tail. The 
reason given for the difference—the condition of un- 
expectedness or the reverse—serves by its neat and 
scientific inefficacy to emphasise the strange power 
of the link between some breeds of dogs and men. 
Scott, in his diary at Edinburgh after the catastrophe, 
wrote: ‘‘ My dogs will wait for me in vain. It is 
foolish—but the thoughts of parting from these dumb 
creatures have moved me more than any of the painful 
reflections I have put down. ... I feel my dogs’ 
feet on my knees. I hear them whining and seeking 
me everywhere. This is nonsense . . . but it is what 
they would do could they know how things may be.’’ 
Here it is Argus again that has the tear. Whatsoever 
the strand of union may be, its breaking is a pain that 
mends but slowly for any philosophy. Hardening the 
heart will not do it; no one who cared for dogs was 


ever a cynic; the dog-man understands too well the 
stupid blundering which forged that name. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GREAT ERUPTION OF ETNA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
30 March 1g1o. 

Sir,—When on the occasion of the disastrous earth- 
quake of Messina you gave me an opportunity of 
stating my views regarding its cause I stated that this 
was in all probability to be sought for in the absence 
of a vent in the safety-valve of the whole region; in 
other words, that Mount Etna was incapable of ful- 
filling the office of a safety-valve in consequence of the 
throat of the. volcano being choked by consolidated 
lava. At that time, as far as was known, Etna was 
inactive, and the internal explosive agents, such as 
gas, steam and molten lava, exerting pressure upon 
the crust over a large area, which included the Straits, 
found relief in vibrations along the line of a master- 
fracture of the crust, presumably following the line of 

the Straits and affecting the land on either side. 
This relief appears to have sufficed for the time; but 


-meanwhile the internal forces were active and accumu- 


lating, and have given rise to the present magnificent 
and appalling eruption from no fewer than fifteen 
craters scattered over the flanks of the mountain, but 
whether including outbursts from the central crater or 
not seems uncertain. This is immaterial; the main 
point to be observed is that the forces of eruption have 
now found relief in their more natural way, namely 
through the old cones and craters which occupy the 
forest zone of the mountain to a height of about 
6270 feet. This forest zone is very beautiful, being 
clothed with chestnut, oak, beech and cork trees, 
amongst which the cones rise intact, or sometimes 
broken down at one side, presenting walls of volcanic 
rock. No fewer than two hundred of these ‘cones 
and craters are shown on the map of S. von Walters- 
hausen in his ‘ Atlas des Af&tna’’ (1858). The 
scenery of this great volcanic mountain must be grand 
in the extreme even in times of quiescence ; how much 
more when in the throes of eruption! But few recog- 
nise the magnitude of the mass, and the difficulties of 
approach when in its present state of activity. Rising 
to a height of nearly 11,000 feet above the surface of 
the Mediterranean, with a nearly circular base of 
eighty-seven English miles, it is capable of holding in 
its ample folds several cones of the size of Vesuvius, 
including the old crater of Somma; hence the impossi- 
bility of making observations of more than a small 
portion of the mass at one time. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Epwarp Hu tt. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
London, 1 April 1910. 


Sir,—The classic and medieval doctrine of portents 
has this year been justified many times over. Never was 
such a tale of shipwreck, tornado, deluge, and earth- 
quake. Who will venture henceforth to deny that a 
comet will bring disaster? Since Halley’s came, it 
wanted only an eruption to make the tale complete. 
Every kind of moving accident by flood and field has 
already been put upon the list. It is true that an eruption 
is not wholly an evil thing. All seismologists are agreed 
that the volcano is a safety-valve, and that an eruption 
is the alternative for an earthquake. Had Etna not 
come loose, Messina might again have been destroyed. 
An eruption is terrible, but it is—in this case at all 
events—leisurely. People have time to get away, if 
they have not time to carry with them their penates. 

Still, an eruption, if a blessing in disguise, is one of a 
rather mixed kind; so that we may venture to put it 
upon the list of calamities which have come to prove 
that the medieval astrologers and the classic augurs 
were right after all. If it comes to choosing between 
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astrology and meteorology, we shall do well to stand by 
the older prophets. I am yours faithfully, 
ROSICRUCIAN. 


MEHR LICHT. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


The Hall, Hurworth-on-Tees, Darlington, 
27 March 1g10. 


Sir,—Great efforts have recently been made by Mr. 
Thomas Beecham to enlighten the. musical inhabitants 
of London. Those keen musical enthusiasts who fre- 
quent the gallery at Covent Garden complain, justly 
and bitterly, that they are very much ‘‘ kept in the 
dark *’, When they have bought their programmes 
they feel entitled to obtain some information about the 
performance, but it is generally a physical impossi- 
bility to read the programme at all owing to the fact 
that there exists. no lights in the gallery which might 
be turned on during the intervals. It would be an act 
of common humanity if someone could persuade the 


authorities at Covent Garden to remedy this defect. I 
do not imagine it would require an enormous expen- 


diture either of energy or money to accomplish this. 
Yours faithfully, 
D. L. Forbes. 


TWO CANADIAN CHURCHMEN. : 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
The Atheneum, March 1g1o. 


Sir,—Your opportune reference to Archbishop 
Machray was appreciated by Canadians. The Governor- 
General of Canada when last at Winnipeg in eloquent 
and striking language expressed his estimate of Arch- 
bishop Machray and of the late Rev. Dr. Robertson. 
Lord Grey stated that he had read with keen interest 
the excellent biography of Dr. Robertson by C. W. 
Gordon, who is better known here as Ralph Connor, 
and, in consequence had requested Dr. Gordon to accom- 
pany him to the grave of Dr. Robertson, where he 
paid a just tribute to the memory of the man who had 
rendered such signal service to Canada and the 
Empire. 

The well-founded opinion was expressed by Lord 
Grey that it was largely due to the sagacity, energy 
and self-sacrificing devotion of such men as Arch- 
bishop Machray and the Rev. Dr. Robertson that the 
lawlessness of the Western portions of the United States 
was avoided in Canada, where, under British institu- 
tions, even in the mining regions, life and property were 
as safe as in London. Yours etc., 

J. M. Crark. 


FOX-HUNTING ON BANK HOLIDAY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
29 March 1910. 

Sir,—Might I suggest, through the columns of the 
SaturpDay Review, that fox-hunting on bank holidays 
anywhere near big towns and particularly near London 
should be suppressed? On Monday I was cycling near 
Lambourne End, in Essex. Crowds were about, and I 
learned that a meet was taking place near Abridge. 
Presently there was a ‘* View halloa ’’ and a shout of 
** There is the fox ’’. 

Master Reynard was coming straight for the road in 
which I was standing. A yokel with a dog saw him, 
made for the spot where he would cross the road, and 
deliberately headed him off. The yokel not only spoiled 
sport, but by driving the fox into a long line of holiday 
spectators nearly turned him back into the very jaws of 
the hounds. It was a sickly sight; it did violence to 
every canon of sport, and it was only by the merest 
fluke so far as I could see that the fox got away. Sight- 
seers gave him no chance of a run for life. I have no 
false sympathy with this particular robber of hen-roosts, 
but the most elementary form of sporting instinct de- 
mands that he should not be trapped by a shouting and 
excited mob. Such was not our forefathers’ idea of 
Sport. Yours very truly, _ 

FAIRPLay. 
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REVIEWS. 
ETON PORTRAITS. 


“Eton College Portraits.’ By Lionél Cust. London: 
Spottiswoode. 1910. £5 5s. 


LS is almost impossible to over-estimate the value and 
interest of the portraits preserved at Eton, which 
are catalogued and described by Mr. Lionel Cust in 
his magnificent volume ‘* Eton College Portraits ”’ 
Indeed, there are no fewer than four collections of 
portraits at Eton. One, consisting of nearly two hun- 
dred pictures, belongs to the Provost’s Lodge. Some 
of these are portraits of Provosts and Eton worthies, 
but the greater number are pictures of boys, painted on 
leaving Eton, or shortly afterwards, and presented to 
the reigning Headmaster as leaving gifts. Then there 
is a small collection of portraits of Headmasters and 
other officials in the College Audit Room. Another set 
of pictures of notable Etonians hangs in the College 
Hall, and there is a further collection of Richmond 
crayons belonging to the Headmaster’s House. 

The pictures reproduced in this volume are all of boys 
from the Provost's collection. But one cannot help 
wishing that some of the other pictures could have been 
reproduced, such as Lely’s fine portrait of Provost 
Cradock, and the magnificent picture by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds of his uncle John Reynolds, a Fellow of Eton, 
surely one of the most beautiful presentments of serene 
and virtuous old age extant. He sits there, the tran- 
quil and benign old man, with a complexion like deli- 
cately-tinted china, his hands folded on a silk handker- 
chief, his eyes full of comfortable memories. But the 
main interest naturally centres on the pictures of the 
boys. What can be said of a collection of pictures of 
sons of the best and noblest of English families, painted 
in the very prime of youthful beauty by such artists as 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner and Law- 
rence, to say nothing of lesser lights? The interest, the 
romance, and I may add the pathos, of this collection is 
indescribable. The most beautiful of these pictures are 
not by any means invariably those of boys who after- 
wards became famous. Perhaps the most attractive of 
all is that of Henry Woodcock, by Romney, with long 
curly hair, delicately-cut features, and wide pensive eyes. 
It is not even certain what became of him, though it 
seems probable that he was afterwards a dignified 
pluralist, Canon of Christ Church and Salisbury. 
Another picture of extraordinary charm is Lawrence’s 
portrait of the Hon. William Legge, afterwards Earl of 
Dartmouth, the very embodiment of innocent and sweet- 
tempered youth, with curly hair and a look of gentle 
expectancy. Then there is a Hoppner portrait of the 
Hon. D. Alexander, with a plump cherubic face; and 
another by Beechey of the Hon. W. Herbert, afterwards 
Dean of Manchester, of wonderful delicacy and refine- 
ment. Of the boys who afterwards became famous, by 
far the most memorable is the portrait by Reynolds of 
Charles James Fox, an ugly, clever, dissipated face, with 
a lurking smile of unrepentant experience in the great 
dark eyes. One remembers how his indulgent father 
took him away from Eton for-a time, when he was four- 
teen, to give him a glimpse of Parisian life, and sent him 
to the gambling-table at Spa, well supplied with money. 
‘** Heis a sensible little fellow’’, he said to Lady Holland, 
who suggested sterner measures, ‘‘ and nothing shall be 
done to break his spirit.’’ One may be sure it had not 
been broken when Reynolds painted him, even though 
Barnard, when the precocious boy returned to Eton, did 
his best to whip the nonsense out of him. 

Then there is a beautiful picture by Reynolds of the 
literary Lord Carlisle, painted in the robes of the Thistle, 
an Order which he received at the age of twenty. Then 
we see William Grenville, Prime Minister in 1806, a fine 
Romney, with a shy, stubborn, able face, yet looking 
** not competent. to the management of men ’’, as he 
confessed after his fall. But perhaps two of the finest 
of all the series are two Romneys, Lord. Wellesley,, 
handsome and brilliant, all alert with life and radiant. 
strength, and yet with a kind of premature shrewdness ;, 
and Charles Grey, afterwards the great Earl Grey, the 
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Prime Minister, serious, ingenuous, and beautiful, with 
a touch of fastidious purity about the lip and eye. 

Two portraits, a father and a son, have a singular 
interest. One is Henry Hallam, by Beechey, rather 
dim-eyed and studious, but full of strength and dignity ; 
and the other perhaps one of the most disappointing pic- 
tures in the world, that of Arthur Hallam, the hero of 
‘“‘In Memoriam ”’, attributed to Shee. Mr. Gladstone 
used to say deliberately that Arthur Hallam was the man 
who most nearly approached moral and intellectual per- 
fection of all the men he had ever known. Yet the pic- 
ture represents a solid, rubicund young countryman, of 
intense respectability, and wholly devoid of charm. 

And sometimes,: too, there cuts across the scene a 
sharp touch of tragedy. One of the finest of the Rey- 
nolds series is a picture of the Hon. John Damer, in a 
nobleman’s University gown, a brisk and lively youth, 
with a touch of self-assertion about the thin lips ; a face 
into which one might have read extraordinary promise ; 
yet he killed himself, when quite young, after a life into 
which much degrading and wretched experience had 
been compressed. 

It is strange to. think that the price paid for the earlier 
and more beautiful of these portraits averaged about 
£30 apiece ; and it also accounts for the fact that as time 
went on‘and as the prices paid to portrait-painters rose, 
it became impossible for Headmasters to ask for so valu- 
able and expensive a memento. Thus the majority of 
the later pictures are of altogether inferior workmanship 
and interest. The finest of all are undoubtedly the 
Romneys. The Reynolds portraits are extraordinarily 
lifelike, direct, radiant and masterly ; but there is a touch 
of idealism about the Romney portraits which never 
seems to transgress the actual and possible, and yet 
gives the symbolical value, the sense of something 
remote and ardent, interpreting the vague and boundless 
hopes of youth. In the Reynolds portraits one seems 
to see the boy, full of life and vigour, with his robust 
thoughts and tangible activities; but in the Romneys 
there is a hint of the larger possibilities, the beckoning 
future, the hopes, the pleasures, the awakening of love 
and the delight of battle, which hardly do more than 
loom, faint and shadowy, like blue hills on the horizon of 
the boy’s mind, but yet are undoubtedly and assuredly 
there. The facts of life seen close will be very different 
from what these boys imagine they will be—harder, 
stronger, less malleable, more unyielding ; and there will 
be pains and shadows, too, of which they take no heed. 
That is the problem, how to touch into life the romance 
which these healthy and lively creatures would hardly 
confess to themselves, much less to others, without being 
either sentimental or affected, but just true to the truth 
of life—and it is just this which Romney somehow 
effects. The wholly idealistic painter would put too 
much of the soul into these radiant young animals ; the 
realist is tempted to neglect it altogether. But the touch 
of bursting bud and growing wing is indeed there, and 
must neither be emphasised or omitted. 

Note.—One very serious defect in this book calls for special 
mention. The plates are neither numbered nor named. The num- 
bers and the names are printed only on the tissue-paper shields 
of the plates. But the plates are not opposite the corresponding 
letterpress, while in the list of plates there is no reference to the 
page of the letterpress. Thus, if the shields of the plates were 
lost, it would be impossible to identify the portraits, except by 
counting the plates from the beginning. A more cumbrous and 
inadequate system it would be impossible to devise. The plates 
should have been all numbered and named, and a reference to the 
letterpress given. The result is that the present arrangement 
makes what might be the leisurely perusal of a delightful volume 
into a species of irritating research. This is all the more to be 

‘regretted in a book whose print, paper, material and reproduction 
leave nothing to be desired. 


NATIONALITY AND DEMOCRACY. 


“The Promise of American Life.” By Herbert Croly. 
New York: Macmillan. 1909. 8s. 6d. net. 


HIS is a very clever and candid book, which we 
advise all who think about politics to read. It 

is mainly devoted to a careful, courageous, and un- 
prejudiced examination of the working of democratic 
institutions in the United States, and their effect-upon 


the national character of ‘Americans. Although Mr, 
Croly describes a diatribe by a compatriot against 
democracy as reading ‘‘ Jike an echo of the London 
SatTurDay Review ”’, we cannot charge ourselves with 
ever having drawn an indictment of the American 
people so severe as may be found in these pages. But 
in this Mr. Croly, though an original thinker, only 
follows the lead of all his countrymen who are edu- 
cated, for we never remember to have read a book on 
American politics, written by a competent pen, which 
does not condemn ‘‘ the machine ’’, the State Legisla- 
tures, the municipalities, and the administration of - 
justice by elected judges. Mr. Croly is a socialist, or 
collectivist, of the anti-anarchic type. If he dislikes 
the accumulation of insensate fortunes by individuals 
who are without responsibility and without ideas, he 
equally dislikes the lawlessness and corruption of the 
politicians and their nominees on the bench. Indeed, 
his chief reason for disliking the millionaires is that 
their careers are anarchic and their characters without 
individuality or variety. It is perfectly true that if the 
one object aimed at by every male in a nation is the 
making of money, individuality disappears, as it only 
becomes a question of the more or less energy, and the 
more or less luck, with which each man pursues his 
end. The methods of making money are radically 
similar in all ages, in all countries, and in all businesses. 
If the national civilisation only produces one type, the 
money-maker, it is certainly a failure. Everyone who 
has met many Americans is aware that the one subject 
which evokes their intelligence, brightens the eye, and 
expands the brow, is ‘‘ business’’, Instead of per- 
ceiving that this is a defect, a limitation, most 
Americans are proud of it as a proof of their practicality 
and industry. They are wont to sneer at our idle 
class—those whom Mr. Lloyd George, in his courteous 
way, calls ‘‘ the wasters of his native land’’. Has it 
never occurred to our American friends, or to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that we owe our pure and 
gratuitous system of local government to these same 
idlers or wasters? What would the Americans not 
give to exchange the London County Council for Tam- 
many Hall; or our justices of the peace for the saloon- 
keepers’ ‘‘ judge’’? Mr. Herbert Croly, however, is 
under no illusions about his countrymen. He deplores 
their ‘‘ irresponsible ’’ attitude towards politics: he 
laments their intellectual insincerity, which talks much 
about ‘‘ uplifting ’’ by education, draws large cheques to 
show its belief in ‘* the subsidised word ’’, and pays no 
attention whatever to the opinion of the educated man. 
It is literally true that in no country in the world has 
the opinion of an educated man less weight in real 
affairs than in the United States. It is also true that 
you cannot make a nation heroic by offering cash prizes 
for heroes; any more than you make it artistic by 
founding galleries. Mr. Croly calls the American's 
belief in the cheque-book pathetic : we call it vulgar. 
Mr: Croly wishes to correct the social and political 
evils which he discerns by encouraging individuality of 
mind and character, and by creating a national idea, 
or sentiment making for national solidarity, or respon- 
sibility. But how is ‘‘ the-not-ourselves that makes 
for nationality ’’ (to vary Matthew Arnold’s phrase) to 
be created? One way, to be sure, would be for 
Americans to give up thinking their institutions per- 
fect. Their brief history has made the Americans so 
self-conscious and so conceited that we really believe 
that they regard themselves as the best-governed, 
instead of the worst-governed, nation on earth. That 
mouthing ranter Jefferson has done as much harm to the 
Americans as Rousseau did to the French. Until the 
Americans admit to themselves that a country where 
murderers go unpunished, where municipal councillors 
rob the ratepayers, and where the members of State 
Legislatures are bribéd, is not only not well governed 
but can be called civilised only by a euphemism, there 
can be no talk of a national idea and social cohesion. 
The first thing the Americans have to do is to purify 
the administration of justice, and this can only be done 
by making all judges, down to the police-magistrate, 
independent of popular election. The next thing the 
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Americans have to do is to purify the Legislatures, 
and this can only be done by abolishing the harmful 
separation of the executive from the legislative power 
and adopting the system of government responsible to 
and part.of the legislative assembly. Under a pure 
bench and a strong executive, we take it that municipal 
corruption would rapidly melt away. But it is no use 
dreaming of a nationalised democracy and social har- 
mony until ordinary honesty is the rule of public life. 
There is another thing which ought to be done if it 
is wished to attract sound and able citizens into 
American politics—the law of libel ought to be en- 
forced against newspapers and the law of slander 
against political speakers. But perhaps political libel 
is one of those American institutions which, as Mr. 
Croly tells us, all good Americans worship as from on 
high. 

Mr. Croly has not only studied his own country : 
he has studied the history and politics of Europe with 
amazing penetration. His chapters on democracy in 
France, Germany, and England show great knowledge 
of the national characters and political systems of those 
countries, and the justice and acuteness of his criticisms 
are indisputable. Mr. Croly’s aim being to reconcile 
democracy with nationality, or, to put it more diffusely, 
to inspire the modern democratic citizen with patriotic 
altruistic and co-operative ideals, he is far too profound 
and impartial an observer not to feel uneasy when he 
regards the nations as they are, not as their news- 
papers and politicians represent them. Our author 
sees clearly enough that in republican France there is 
a strong anti-national party of Socialists who are opposed 
to the burthen of the military system, and who are 
ready to overthrow any Government to get rid of com- 
pulsory service. He also notes as one result of the 
excessive subdivision of property in France that you 
get small rentiers and small landowners, who will take 
no risks, not even that of having children, or more than 
one or two. Personal security and personal amusc- 
ment of the most petty kind are the average French- 
man’s ideal, Of course, you cannot make a great 
nationality out of such material. ‘Those nations succeed 
and are strong who “ live dangerously ’ It is not 
inconceivable that the French bourgeoisie, if guaranteed 
its personal liberty and its ‘‘ menus plaisirs ’’, would 
accept German suzerainty. At any rate, France’s inter- 
national position is so dangerous that nothing but con- 
tinued sacrifices and the taking of some risks can 
preserve it. Will the French democracy continue to 
make those sacrifices for nationality ? 

Germany is the only country in the world where 
reforms have come from above, not from below. The 
political machinery of the German Empire, its indus- 
trial organisation with its technical schools and its 
tariffs, its universal suffrage, all these are the work of 
the Prussian monarchy and Jits counsellors—‘‘ Bis- 
marck, for short ’ These reforms have not, as in 
other countries, been wrung from the upper by the 
lower class, they have been imposed upon the German 
nation by Bismarck, who was the greatest statesman 
of the last century, and their overwhelming success is 
his monument. Bismarck saw, long before any of his 
countrymen, that the obstacles to a strong and united 
Germany were Austria and France, and he deliberately 
went to war with one after the other. But Bismarck 
and his successors have only succeeded so brilliantly 
because they have kept the executive power in their 
own hands: they have adopted the American system of 
separating the Administration from the Legislature, and 
though it has failed in the United States it has made 
Germany a great nation, which shows the effect of 
national character upon the working of institutions. 
Bismarck gave the democracy votes, and good technical 
schools, and the protection of a tariff ; but he took good 
care not to give away the control of the army, the 
navy, the police, and foreign policy. But the Bis- 
marckian system has the defects of its qualities: it is 
brutal and makes enemies abroad and at home. It has 
failed to conciliate the Social Democrats, and until it 
does so it will have difficulties about getting money 
voted, So long as the foreign policy of Germany is 


successful, the Social Democrats will be merely dis- 
agreeable. But should Germany suffer any military or 
naval reverses in a war, the whole Imperial system 
might be overthrown. Mr. Croly recognises that Ger- 
many is at the moment the only Power in Europe which 
has more to gain than lose by war. 

The chapter on England is naturally the most jn- 
teresting to us. Mr. Croly evidently wrote these pages 
some time ago, and so rapidly has our national character 
responded to a change of circumstances that a good 
deal about our national consistency and harmony and 
class-subservience is no longer true. It is true that 
our business men, however able, never really push their 
successes home like the Americans, because with us, 
as soon as a man has made a certain amount of money, 
he pulls up and says ‘‘ Now I have made enough : now 
I want to get into Society ’’, and he ends by getting 
a baronetcy or a peerage. In this way the aristocracy 
has always managed to disarm and secure the alliance 
of the captains of industry, and in this way it has per- 
petuated its power. But it is also true that ‘* the net 
result of the English system is to infect English social, 
political, military, and industrial Jife with social 
favouritism ’’, and that its standard of efficiency is not 
high enough for modern international competition. ‘‘ It 
demands of the favourite that he be honest, patriotic, 
well-educated, gentlemanly, courageous, and a * good 
sort ’, but it wholly fails to demand high special train- 
ing, intense application, unremitting energy, or any 
exclusive devotion to one’s peculiar work, ... In 
our own country the enjoyment of such political favours 
is known as a ‘ pull’, and is a popular but disreputable 
method of political advancement, whereas in England 
the whole social and a large part of the political struc- 
ture is constituted on the basis of a systematic and 
hereditary ‘ pull ’. The spirit thereof is highly honoured 
in the most sacred precincts of English life. It is sup- 
ported heartily and unscrupulously by English public 
opinion, and its critics are few and insignificant.’’ Too 
true, all this. Mr. Croly plainly laughs at our free- 
trade madness. ‘‘ The truth is that the existing poli- 
tical, social, and economic organisation of Great Britain 
both impairs and misleads the energy of the people. It 
was adequate to the economic and political conditions 
of two generations ago, but it is at the present time 
becoming more and more inadequate. It is inferior in 
certain essential respects to the economic and political 
organisation of Great Britain’s two leading competitors 
—Germany and the United States. It is lacking in 
purpose. It is lacking in brains. It is lacking in faith.’’ 
In another place Mr. Croly writes: ‘‘ The political 
leaders of England abandoned all leadership in economic 
affairs and allowed a merely individualistic liberalism 
complete control of the fiscal and economic policy of the 
country. The Government resigned economic respon- 
sibility at the very time when English economic interests 
began tg need vigilant protection and promotion.’’ And 
this policy Mr. Croly rightly describes as ‘‘ a betrayal 
of the national interest ’’. Everybody should read this 
thoughtful and informative book. 


PORT ROYALISM. 


‘Pascal.’ By the Viscount St. Cyres. 
Elder. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Blaise Pascal.’ By Humfrey R. Jordan. London: 

Williams and Norgate. 1909. 4s. 6d. net. 


ORD ST. CYRES’ bibliography of the Pascal 
and Port Royalist literature is incomplete. It 
omits, for example, Upham’s ‘‘Life of Madame 
Guyon ’’, lately re-edited by Professor Inge, and based 
on her Autobiography, and also Mrs. Romanes’ recent 
Story of Port Royal ’’. Chancellor Bernard’s lectures 
on the ‘‘ Pensées’’, delivered last Lent in Salisbury 
Cathedral, remain unpublished ; but at any rate the list 
could be much enlarged. That an age saturated with 
Pelagianism and the gospel of self-realisation should’ 
find itself thus fascinated against its will by a school 
which taught austere renunciation and a predestinarian 
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doctrine of Divine grace is very remarkable. The 
writers of the two books we are reviewing approach 
the subject from the Liberal and Protestant standpoint. 
Mr. Jordan especially seems to be wholly out of 
sympathy with Pascal, who “shut himself up in a 
prison-house of bigotry ’’ and whose last years *‘ were 
very cold and ugly, sinking to a sour and melancholy 
self-absorption ’’. On a paper found after death next 
his heart Pascal had written ‘‘ Jésus Christ ! Renoncia- 
tion totale et douce!’’ Mr. Jordan makes the usual 
British remarks about people who consider it a virtue 
to shut their eves to light and movement and joy. He 
feels ‘‘ relief ’’ when any trace occurs of what is called 
Pascal’s ‘‘ worldly period ’’, between the “‘ first ’’ and 
** second ’’ conversions, when he mixed with beaux and 
précieuses and libre-penseurs. His book is not without 
some happy phrases, but he must have been glad when 
he had done with it, perhaps as glad as we when we 
had done reading it. Lord St. Cyres also is the 
superior modern—smart, analytic and aloof. Of 
Charlotte de Loannez, for example, whose title of 
honour it is to have loved and (surely) to have been 
loved by Pascal, he says that ‘‘ history only adds her 
name to the tragic list of commonplace girls who have 
had the ill-fortune to arouse passing interest in a man 
of genius’’. Blaise himself, that earlier Newman, 
remains a dry outline on his page. How differently 
Shorthouse would have touched it. Probably Lord 
St. Cyres was more at ease in writing about Fénelon, 
the gentle mystic, the opponent of Jansenism. Never- 
theless, he too must take in hand the story of heart- 
shaking conversion, the controversy of sin and 
redemption. It draws us all irresistibly. Is it also 
just that flavour of ancien régime refinement and 
French intellectuality, that aristocratic blend of dis- 
tinction with devoutness, of which an age of common- 
ness loves the faded fragrance? 

To be sure, Jansenism assailed the ‘‘ carnal 
Catholicism ”’ of the Society of Jesus, with its cheap 
mechanical substitutes for faith, its penny-in-the-slot 
religion and_ theology-while-you-wait. The Jesuits’ 
idea was to popularise Christianity and meet a semi- 
believing world half-way. Pascal did not call them, 
with Patin, the black Loyolitic scum from Spain, but 
he said that they ‘‘ ont voulu joindre Dieu au monde, et 
n’ont gagné que le mépris de Dieu et du monde ’’, and 
Bossuet declared that, ‘‘ full of deadly tenderness, they 
push cushions under the elbows of sinners and make 
coverlets for their passions ’’. Almighty God, as Lord 
St. Cyres puts it, might, for appearance’ sake, ask his 
twenty shillings in the pound ; in practice he was a most 
accommodating creditor, willing to accept a small divi- 
dend in full satisfaction of his claim. Pascal only saw 
the bad side of Jesuitry, and it is easy for us to wax 
indignant with him in denouncing the more shocking 
teachings of probabilism. We like neither the Jesuits’ 
joy of martyrdom for the Church nor their Old Bailey 
defence of moral laxity in others. Still, our age is more 
in sympathy with Jesuit modernism and its idea of an 
indulgent Deity than it is with the patristic—on page 285 
misprinted ‘‘ patriotic ’’—severity and grace-doctrine 
of the ‘* Augustinus ’’. The paradox should be noticed, 
however, that the free-willers whittle away responsi- 
bility, while the predestinarians insisted on a dread judg- 
ment according to men’s works, and inculcated strength, 
not supineness, of character. The Port Royalists were 
not Quietists. And though they looked for conversion 
to come in thunderclaps and tongues of fire, the burst- 
ing into man’s life of something from Above, they 
rejected both Lutheran assurance—witness Mére 
Angélique’s deathbed—and Cartesian ‘‘ mathematics 
of the love of God ’’, which made the way of salvation 
as clear and geometrically certain as a proposition in 
Euclid. Theirs was a faith that trembled. Theirs was 
a Deus absconditus revealing Himself in flashes, not the 
dialectical God of the demi-savants or of Archdeacon 
Paley, nor yet the magnified Sentimentalist of modern 
humanitarianism. 

Are we then drawn to Port Royalism as a movement 
of revolt ?—‘‘ Ad tuum tribunal, Jesu, appello ’’, cried 
Pascal when Rome had condemned the ‘‘ Lettres Pro- 
vinciales ’’. Port Royal was accused of Protestantism, 


even of Cromwellianism, and the importance assigned 
by it to feeling, impulse and intuition certainly en- 
couraged individualism. Its attitude to the Papacy was 
Gallican, Tractarian, appellant. On the other hand, 
Arnauld denounced the Reformers as enemies of 
humanity, and Pascal preferred a Jesuit to a Protestant 
casuist. Port Royalism was rigidly ascetic and super- 
naturalist; it had its miracles and relic-cultus; the 
‘* moi ’’ of Protestantism was its unceasing foe. Cer- 
tainly it was evangelical and puritan—the nuns had no 
organ or flowers in their chapel, and playgoing was 
interdicted to the laity. But modern Protestantism 
is neither evangelical nor puritan. It is merely 
rationalistic gush. 

Pascal’s own other-worldliness rested, it must be 
confessed, on a kind of anti-sacramental dualism. 
Nature, which he studied so ardently, had not enough 
spirituality even to abhor a vacuum. Faith and reason, 
grace and nature, sacred and profane, moved on planes 
which never met. But this was inevitable reaction. 
The Parisian ‘‘ libertines ’’, believing in a pantheistic 
immanentism, made this a plea for indulging every 
‘** natural ’’ instinct, following, as they said, nature and 
the law written on the heart. On the contrary, said 
Port Royal, the whole world lieth in the Evil One, and 
human nature, originally kingly and paradised, is in its 
fallen condition the scandal of the universe of which it 
was once the glory. It must not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that Pascal did not disparage nature or intellectual 
speculation from the point of view of the mere 
theologian who knows little about either. A mathema- 
tician and naturalist from his cradle, he was a pioneer 
in the seventeenth-century new-birth of geometrical and 
physical science. The father of hydrostatics, Pascal 
was also the patentee of the five-sou omnibus. Nor 
was the erstwhile frequenter of fashionable salons and 
the author of the ‘* Discours sur l’amour’”’ a dry 
recluse, unacquainted with the world or with the 
passions of the human heart. 


CESAR LITTON FALKINER. 


“Essays Relating to Ireland: Biographical, Historical, 
and Topographical.” By C. Litton Falkiner. With 
a Memoir of the Author by Edward Dowden. 
London: Longmans. 1909. Qs. net. 
ROFESSOR DOWDEN, in his admirable memoir, 
has given a faithful and felicitous account of the 
life of Mr. Falkiner, and has brought out a side of his 
work which is, apparently, not to be revealed to the 
general public by any collection of his papers on con- 
temporary political and social questions in Ireland. The 
volume in our hands, edited with loving care by Mr. 
F. Elrington Ball, deals only with the past, and contains 
a series of essays very similar in character to those 
included in the two books which Mr. Falkiner had pub- 
lished before his untimely death. We can understand 
and appreciate the decision not to reprint work of a 
controversial character, contributed to Reviews by a 
man whose death in an Alpine accident, little more 
than a year ago, evoked sincere and graceful words of 
regret from Irishmen of all parties. But all who share 
in the fairly open secret of the authorship of certain 
articles in the ‘‘ Edinburgh ’’ and other Reviews must 
feel that if they are never to be republished the student 
of Irish affairs will be deprived of easy access to material 
of very high value. Mr. Falkiner held strong views— 
their strength confirmed by their freedom from any 
violence or petulance—and never disguised them. He 
possessed, as his books show, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Anglo-Irish history, and he was equipped, as 
his friends know, with a wonderfully close knowledge 
of contemporary Irish life in its many aspects. His 
critical faculty was keen, and was chastened by: a 
judicial temper. The absolute uprightness and honesty 
of the man were reflected in all that he wrote, and, while 
he could be pungent, he never attacked wantonly or 
ascribed unworthy motives to views which he held 
mistaken or even dangerous. Since it fell to him as a 
writer to discuss all recent Irish legislative measures of 
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importance, and to review all the new books of per- 
manent interest, there must be, we should suppose, 
ample material for another volume which, even if 
possibly it ruffled the complacency of a few politicians, 
would set a standard—sorely needed—for the discussion 
of current Irish questions, and would form a record of 
opinions the value of which is likely to be confirmed by 
time. 

For this writer united qualities which are not often 
found in combination. A most industrious and con- 
scientious student of history, he was a very shrewd 
observer of the life around him. A cadet of a family 
of Tory landlords in Munster, he was closely in touch 
with that somewhat inarticulate class which supplies so 
many soldiers and administrators to the British Empire 
and so many victims to the abuse of the demagogue. 
Heredity in such a case saves the town-dweller from 
hasty conclusions about rural life. Bred to the Bar—his 
father was Recorder of Dublin—he was on friendly 
terms with colleagues of all parties; the Bar perhaps 
is the only Irish sphere at present in which political 
divergences are no obstacle to social good-fellowship. 
A distinguished and loyal son of Trinity, he realised 
for that very reason the urgent necessity of opening 
to his Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen University 
education on terms which they could accept without 
prejudice to conscience. His firm attachment to the 
Church of Ireland—a Church which finds and uses the 
talents of her lay members—was so far from bringing 
any Protestant bigotry that it enabled him to under- 
stand and honour very fully the devotion to their Church 
of the Irish Roman Catholics. He once contested a 
hopeless Parliamentary seat in the Conservative 
interest, and made a remarkably good fight; but his 
appointment as an Assistant Legal Land Commissioner 
removed him from the world of electioneering. His 
work in this post necessitated constant travel round 
Ireland, and brought him into close personal contact 
with all classes of Irishmen. Meanwhile he was an 
enthusiastic member of the Royal Irish Academy and 
other societies, and his friends could but wonder how 
so busy and so unselfish a man, who maintained the 
highest possible standard for his public duties, was able 
to accomplish so much in literary work. 

The most valuable chapter of history in the book 
is an essay on “ Irish Parliamentary Antiquities’’’, 
which breaks quite new ground, and must be con- 
sulted by all future writers. It is startling to dis- 
cover that Poyning’s Law, cited for centuries by Irish 
patriots as the most oppressive instance of Tudor 
tyranny, was a concession made to the Irish Parliament 
as a safeguard against the misgovernment of Lords- 
Deputy. The studies of Sir John Davis, the great Duke 
of Ormonde, Archbishop Stone, and Robert Emmet, 
are also of considerable historical interest. As editor 
of the Ormonde Papers for the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, the author was able to throw light 
on the dark tangle of the Civil Wars in Ireland, and to 
place in its true setting the career of a great Cavalier 
who is much misrepresented by partisans. A series of 
essays on Irish towns—most of which appeared in the 
Saturpay Revrew—shows a peculiar talent, which 
recalls some of Freeman’s best work, for linking the 
present with the past. But the study of Spenser in 
Ireland will perhaps chiefly attract lovers of literature, 
since it proves how deeply the ‘‘ Faerie Queene ’’ was 
permeated by interest in the landscape of the country 
whose natives Spenser described with ferocity. This 
is the only chapter in his three volumes of historical 
essays which reveals that love of pure literature, and 
that real power of literary criticism, which were marked 
features of the author’s mind. Some of his contribu- 
tions to the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography ”’, 
however, and to other publications, had proved his 
capacity to pass beyond the technical province of the 
historian, and we regret that no bibliography is 
attempted by the editor, though there were obvious 
difficulties in the case of a writer so much of whose work 
was printed anonymously. This book can only make 
us feel more acutely than ever how much Ireland, history 
and literature have lost by Litton Falkiner’s death. 


Especially is it sad that the ‘edition—-undoubtedly it 
would have come to be the standard edition—of Swift’s 
Letters which he was working at to the last can now 
never be finished by Falkiner. “ 


CAPTIVE AND QUEEN. 


“The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth.” By Frank A. 
Mumby. London: Constable. 1909. 10s. 6d. 


HE chief value to the historical student of this volume 

is the account of Elizabeth’s sojourn at Woodstock, 
where she was kept from May 1554 to April 1555, in 
** gentle duress ’’, under the guardianship of Sir Henry 
Bedingfield. The letters which passed between Queen 
Mary and the Privy Council on the one side and Sir 
Henry on the other were published as far back as 1855 by 
the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society. They 
have been almost ignored by historians, while the false- 
hoods that Foxe wrote on this episode in the princess’ 
life have been accepted as genuine history. _ Indeed,, 
Tennyson, in his *‘ Queen Mary ’’, actually gives some 
credence to his scandalous lie that an attempt was. 
made at Woodstock to burn the princess in her bed. 
The correspondence here published shows that if Eliza- 
beth was at times a troublesome prisoner, Sir Henry 
always treated her with courtesy and consideration. The 
unfortunate knight, indeed, seems to have been over- 
whelmed by the responsibility of his service, ‘* the dis- 
charge ”’ of which, he wrote to the Privy Council, ‘* were 
the joyfullest tidings that ever came to me, as our Lord 
Almighty knows ’’. It is satisfactory that, much as he 
has been abused by historians, his kindness was recog- 
nised by Elizabeth herself after her accession. The 
correspondence throws little light on the princess’ guilt 
or innocence of Wyatt's insurrection. It leaves us with 
the impression that if guilty she was a consummate 
actress. Certainly there was in existence no evidence 
on which a modern English court would have convicted 
her; but if she had been subjected to the same sort of 
inquisition as that under which Mary Stuart perished, 
things might have gone hard with her. The author’s 
treatment of sources other than the Bedingfield corre- 
spondence is less original, and will not add greatly 
to the student’s knowledge of the period. He is well 
aware that the alleged letters of Elizabeth in Leti’s work 
are some of them mere concoctions, but he gives us no 
general estimate of the value or sources of this corre- 
spondence. He makes little use of unpublished manu- 
scripts, and has no fresh light to throw on the Seymour 
incident. 

In reference to the relations between Elizabeth and 
the Papacy, however, he draws attention to a partial 
corroboration of the story that Elizabeth requested 
Carne, the English envoy at Rome, to announce her 
accession to Paul IV., but that the Pope refused to 
recognise her claim on the ground of her illegitimacy, 
and required that the controversy between herself and 
the Queen of Scots should be submitted to his arbitration. 
Lingard, in his later editions, and Professor Maitland 
have shown that Carne’s own letters in the State papers 
not only do not confirm, but almost disprove, the story. 
Mr. Mumby shows, however, that Elizabeth in fact 
sent a message to Philip on the very day on which the 
letter by her to him in Leti’s ‘‘ Life ’’ is dated, the 
letter in which she .informs him of her accession, 
and states that Carne had been ordered to make the 
announcement to the Pope. The fact hardly, as Mr.. 
Mumby sees, gets over the evidence on the other 
side ; but the whole subject deserves further investiga- 
tion. On the subject of the Elizabethan Reformers, our 
author makes the startling mistake of transforming 
Sandys into an Archbishop of Canterbury. Generally, 
however, he is careful, and there is much in his pages, 
particularly in the descriptions of Elizabeth’s coronation 
from the pens of foreign Ambassadors, that will delight 
the general reader. 
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NOVELS. 


“ According to Maria.” By Mrs. John Lane. London: 
Lane. 1910. 6s. 


This book is described as a novel, but it is rather a 
series of satirical sketches—a sort of Snob’s Progress— 
in each of which Maria occupies the centre of the 
canvas. Maria was married to a worthy grocer named 
Samuel Smith, with a prosperous shop in the Brixton 
Road, over which they used to live, next door to the 
flourishing drapery establishment of their friends the 
Hickses. This, however, was Maria’s dreadful Past— 
before she became “‘ stylish ’’. She had long ago per- 
suaded Samuel, whose branches were overspreading the 
suburbs, to turn himself into Smith, Limited, as being 
** Jess retail ’’ ; and she had hustled the household from 
the Brixton shop through successive villa-residences in 
Clapham and West Kensington—both rather bad mis- 
takes in social aviation—to a house in Bayswater. This 
neighbourhood had been suddenly decided upon in order 
to be near Sir Peter and Lady Tippett, with whom 

‘Maria had scraped up a holiday acquaintance ; and she 

contrived in time to appropriate most of their visiting- 
list, Mrs. *‘ Jack ’’ Jephson, the Simpson-Blotters and 
the rest—people whose type (though one misses, of 
course, the Thackerayan touch in the matter of their 
patronymics) is deftly suggested. The Smiths had an 
only daughter, Diana, who disappointed her mother 
by threatening to grow up into a plump *‘ cherry-ripe ”’ 
style of beauty most unfashionable, and, worse still, 
by declining to drop the Hickses—particularly Dicky 
Hicks, her childhood’s sweetheart—although they con- 
tinued to reside in Brixton. But Samuel doted upon 
Diana, and when he found Maria was favouring ad- 
vaces made to his daughter by an impecunious and 
farcical foreign count he put his foot down in a 
manner most unexpected in a man whose gentle recrea- 
tion it had been to take long walks in search of 
a suburban cemetery pleasing to himself and con- 
veniently situated for his mourners. In the end Maria 
ate humble-pie and made it up with the Hickses. 
Dicky and Diana had already ‘‘ made it up”’ in a 
slightly different sense; and Hicks senior flourishing 
into a baronetcy, the small soul of Maria presumably 
found peace in the prospect. But the soupcon of story, 
though it is pretty enough, is of quite secondary im- 
portance. It waits upon Maria’s discourses on 
Etiquette, Wedding-Presents, At-Homes and _ other 
subjects of feminine interest, her uncomprehending 
prattle about her daughter and husband, wherein she 
stands revealed. For Maria is the book, and an 
entertaining one at that. Now and then her speech 
would seem to bewray the statement on the first page 
that she had no sense of humour. No doubt she ought 
not to have had any. Not one of the approximate 
Marias we have known ever had a scrap of that saving 
grace. It was their sole claim to be funny, though 
they never made it. But in genera! Maria is evidently 
and properly unconscious of the amusement—not always 
untinged with pity—she provokes. 


“Franklin Kane.” By Annie Douglas Sedgwick. 
London: Arnold. 1910. 6s. 

The theme of Miss Sedgwick’s clever story is the all- 
importance of charm, without which the most excellent 
and cultured person may be a failure. Althea Jakes, 
a Bostonian, has a well-ordered, well-equipped person- 
ality, she is nearly beautiful in a classical way, holds 
the most enlightened opinions on art and literature, is 
well-instructed, well-bred, kind and unselfish, and has 
£3,000 a year. Yet she misses the real things in life. 
She wants thrilling emotions and an absorbing interest, 
and is not content to be comfortable, as a man in 
the same circumstances would be. She is discontented 
with her prosaic dun-coloured lover, Franklin Kane, 
and does not recognise, though she is dimly aware of 
her lack of magnetism, that she, with all her advan- 
tages, is not a more charming and engrossing person- 
ality than he is. Contrasted with these two are Gerald 
Digby, delightful but not nearly so worthy as Franklin, 


oe 


and Helen Buchanan, curiously attractive, who wins all © 


alang the line without effort,, by virtue of her com- 


pelling magnetism, but makes no claim to ac- 
complishments and culture, or excellence of any kind. 
Miss Sedgwick’s plot is slight; very little happens in 
the way of incident, but the development of the rela- 
tions between the four persons already mentioned is well 
worked out with something of the perceptiveness of 
Henry James. She also writes well and with intelligence. 


“White Walls: a Romance.” By Max Pemberton. 
London: Ward, Lock. 1910. 6s. 

Lord Amblehurst, who had achieved the unusual dis- 
tinction of playing racquets for Harrow when he was a 
boy at Eton, fell in love with a beautiful Austrian 
heiress in Vienna, whose speech and bearing were those 
of a pert English schoolgirl. The lady owned wonder- 
ful salt mines in Galicia (which for some unexplained 
reason occasionally engaged the attention of the Hun- 
garian Parliament).. There was a whole city, with a 
cathedral, underground, and the miners were turbulent 
people. But a mysterious youth, Jura the Wise, con- 
trolled them, thanks to the wisdom gathered from Anna 
the White Witch, who passed for his mother. When 
the miners burned the Countess Urlusia’s castle, the 
next step was obviously for her unscrupulous manager 
Count Rudolph of Trieste (which sounds like a royal 
title but is not) to have Jura shut up in a madhouse. 
And so, as you will perceive, Lord Amblehurst, 
naturally, after a scamper through Bosnia, fought a 
duel with pistols in a Vienna garden. But as Urlusia 
realised her duty to her own people, in spite of Jura’s 
uncouthness, and Mr. Pemberton had filled three 
hundred pages, this closely knit romance, with its subtle 
comprehension of Austro-Hungarian affairs, does not 
enthrone the adventurous Englishman in the sub- 
terranean cathedral of salt. 


“They also Serve.” By Christopher Stone. 
Chatto and Windus. 1910. 6s. 

We wish that Mr. Stone had explained more clearly 
whether he does or does not admire his hero. 
We have our view, but it would be more ‘com- 
fortable if we were sure that it coincided with the 
author’s. This hero, who has artistic ambitions, finds 
himself able to escape from London like Gissing’s 
Henry Ryecroft and settle in a remote village while 
he is still very young. The personages in the local 
society are drawn with some humour, but the distin- 
guished blind author who acts as a fairy godfather is a 
little beyond the scope of Mr. Stone’s talent. The 
dénouement is melodramatic, though not much of a sur- 
prise to the attentive reader, and the young lady whom 
the hero loves is an unsatisfactory medley of minx and 
Sphinx. 


“Tumult.” By Wilkinson Sherren. 
Paul. 1910. 6s. 

To persuade the critic to a favourable appreciation 
of his work, Mr. Sherren quotes on his title-page con- 
gratulatory testimonials from ‘authors of distinction. 
Nevertheless, we do not see our way to unqualified com- 
mendation of ‘* Tumult ’’. It is a very crude perform- 
ance, and we would believe it to be a first book but for 
the list of others attributed to the author. There are 
clever things in it, and some good descriptions of 
scenery, but the story has no remarkable merit. 


London : 


London: Staniey 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘“‘A Transformed Colony: Sierra Leone.” By T. J. Alldridge, 
London: Seeley. 1910. 16s. net. 

‘*In Wildest Africa.” By Peter Macqueen. London: Bell. 1910. 
7s. 6d. net. 

These two books afford an excellent idea of Africa, East 
and West. Mr. Macqueen’s volume may suffer from the fact 
that it covers what is becoming a beaten track. Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Roosevelt and others have made the ground more or 
less familiar, but of ccurse the day is distant when the 
interest of Uganda and the Victoria Nyanza and Kiliman- . 
jaro will have been exhausted. This ‘‘ newest theatre for 
the achievements of the white race’’ in one sense is more 
interesting the more it is brought into touch with things 
European. Mr. Macqueen spent eight months exploring and 
travelling, and had a keen eye for native customs, natural ~ 
resources, and the picturesque and romantic generally. The 
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transformation which is going on in East Africa is less com- 
plete because of more recent origin than that which has taken 
place in Sierra Leone and its hinterland. Of the changes in 
Sierra Leone, as of the native customs which linger, Mr. 
Alldridge gives a very full account. Freetown with its 
busy life, its overcrowding, its colour, is not the place he 
first knew nearly forty years ago. The Protectorate has been 
opened up in a way which makes life more tolerable for 
Europeans, and provides opportunities for business undreamt 
of in the old days. Mr. Alldridge as Travelling Commis- 
sioner did much to bring Sierra Leone out of the stagnation of 
a century, and the manner in which it has gone ahead in a 
dozen years or so moves him to astonishment. Yet with 
improved methods of getting at the natural resources of the 
country there is really nothing in the revolution to be sur- 
prised at. ‘‘ Mother Nature ’’, as Mr. Alldridge says, ‘‘ has 
been bounteous even to prodigality to Sierra Leone ”’ ; in her 
oil belt alone there is enormous wealth ; coffee is unfortunately 
a drug in the market, but cotton and rubber may both account 
for much in time. Mr. Alldridge’s book should direct atten- 
tion to an estate of the Empire which, though no longer 
neglected, is only at the beginning of its prosperity. 

“The Life of W. J. Fox.” By Richard Garnett. Concluded by 

Edward Garnett. London: Lane. 1910. 16s. net. 

Of the three hundred and thirty pages of this biography 
two hundred and forty-two are by Sir Richard Garnett him- 
self. The rest have been contributed by Mr. Edward Garnett 
in filial piety. Mr. Garnett has plainly not the personal 
enthusiasm and knowledge of his father in the subject of the 
biography, who was in the fulness of his reputation as 
politician and preacher at South Place Chapel when Sir 
Richard Garnett was a young man. Probably he admired 
him as Browning did, who was introduced to Fox and to 
Macready together about the time that Browning published 
‘* Paracelsus ’’. Indeed, if it were not for personal associa- 
tions of Sir Richard Garnett with the once famous Unitarian 
minister, orator of the Anti-Corn Law League and the 
Radical platform generally, member of Parliament, and 
apostle of South Place Nationalism, we should wonder that he 
‘devoted so much time and labour to the production of this 
book. It looks as if it were intended to be the official record 
of a leading light of a sect whose memory is still cherished 
within the narrow circle, but who has ceased to be of signifi- 
cance and influence outside. Sir Richard Garnett admits 
that Fox left nothing in all the twelve volumes of his works 
of permanent value, or readable as literature of any kind. 
The very high price of the book is suggestive of the class of 
readers to whom it is really addressed. All that the general 
reader cares to know of Fox is already in the article by Sir 
Richard Garnett in the ‘‘ National Dictionary of Biography’. 
Fox’ life extended from 1786 to 1864, and was representative 
of the Radicalism and religious rationalism of that period, 
which have now become spent forces. Fox, too, was the 
type of its leaders, the self-educated men of natural ability 
who attained the middle class by force of character. Yet we 
do not find the details of Fox’ life attractive. The topics 
are dead and done with, and the personality of Fox still 
remains the ‘‘ blurred shadow, the phantom lingering in the 
twihght of its past triumphs’’, as Sir Richard Garnett 
déseribes it, even after he has used his best skill. 


“The Bardon Papers: Documents relating to the Imprisonment 
and Trial of Mary Queen of Scots.’ Edited for the Royal 
Historical Society by Conyers Read. London: Camden Society. 
For Private Circulation. 

These papers have been accessible for nearly forty years in 
the British Museum, and their existence has been known to 
a few since their discovery in 1834 by Mr. William Leigh. 
Their publication is, however, of some importance, as it will 
bring them to the notice of many historians who otherwise 
might easily overlook them. The papers cover the period 
of Mary’s imprisonment from May 1572 up to the date 
of her execution. They are of most value for the years 
1572, 1583 and 1586. We have long given up all hope of ever 
having the dark places in Mary’s career completely cleared to 
the light. Documents have long since proved quite useless. 
Those who believe Mary to be innocent of Bothwell’s murder 
or of direct complicity in the Babington conspiracy to murder 
Elizabeth have made up their minds that damning evidence is 
forgery if written, or falsehood wrung by torture if attested. 
No one of those who have not seen these papers in the original 
will be moved a jot now that they may read them in print. 
Partisans who wish to be educated in the subject-matter of 
their case cannot, however, afford to neglect them. 


“Selections from the Greek Papyri.” Edited by George Milligan. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 1910. 5s. net. 


No one who reads Greek can neglect the Papyri, and Dr. 
Milligan brings a gift of real value to Greek scholars in this 
collection of typical documents from the principal collections. 


(Continued on page 440.) 


2 THE LOW PREMIUMS 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


ESTATE DUTIES, 
Accumulated Funds exceed £14,000, 000. 


West End - - = No. 17 PALL MALL, &.W. 


bs Head Office - EDINBURGH. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE OFFICE. 


New Special Features: 
GUARANTEED SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME 


with GUARANTEED BONUSES on Maturity. 
VALUABLE OPTIONS AND EXCEPTIONAL PRIVILECES. 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 


WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Write to General Manager, 66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & CLASCOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1881. 


- For the Year 1908, 
£98,473 added to the Assurance Funds. 
The Assurance Funds are now over £1,000,000 Sterling. 


SUMMARY OF TWENTY YEARS’ RESULTS. 


Premium Income from Assurance Funds 
Income less Interest, Dividends at the end 
Year. Annuities. and Rents. of the Year. 
& 4 
1888 120,907 2,159 ove 54,617 


1898 333,241 5,663 219,869 
1908 ove 598,024 86,073 1,012,144 
ADDITIONAL REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 

Head Office : Apply THOS. NEILL, 
Euston Square, Lonpon. General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £70,000,000. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 

DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus. 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his life. Having 
regard to the amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited 
to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage 
to Life Policyholders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with 1 Forms ané 
Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the pany’s Offices 


aT ROBERT LEWIS, General Masager, 


OF THE 
for payment of 
London Office No. 3 LOMBARD STREET, B.C. 
| 
| 
| 
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THE NATIONAL MUTUAL | 


_ LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (OF LONDON). . 
Founded 1830. | Funds £2,875,000. 


‘This old Mutual il Society transacts mea those classes of business usually undertaken 
by a purely Life Assurance 0 


£160,974 £281,011 
BONUS 30: 


current series ... Comp d. 
RESULTS Balance of «£78,644 


WNOTE.—Policies whieh | ee claims before the next distribution of 
bonus will receive an interim Bonus at the FULL rate 


last declared. 
Write for Prospec 


39 KING STREET, “CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


Clergy, Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829, 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY & THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LARCE BONUSES. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,439,825. Income, £471,089. 
Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464, 


BONUS YEAR, 1911—All With-Profit Policies in force 
on June 1 in that year will share in the Distribution. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
CAPITAL 000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Omics: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
Atrrep James SHEPHEARD, Chairman. 
Lord Ceci, 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Wittiam Mutter, Esq. 
H. E. Duxs, Esq., K.C., M.P. Scott, Esq., F.R.S. 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 

Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.1.E., M.P. M.V.O., M 

Double ad policies issued securing of the amount 

Advances on and Life Interests, and on 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


Rt. Hon. VaLENnTia, C.B., 


Governor— 
Str Nevite Lussocx, 
K.C.M.G. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annulties, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. | 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full particulars of all classes of insurance to the Secretary, 
ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.C. 


The Empire Guarantee 


AND INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 


Curer Orrice—247 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 
Lonvon Orrice—66-68 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, Lro. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 
INDUSTRIAL AND ORDINARY BRANCHES. 
Life. Endowments. House Purchase: 
Annual Income, £1,265,000. Total Funds, £2,400,000. 
Claims Paid, £6,900,000. 
Applications for Agency Appointments for gentlemen able to influence good business 
are invited. J, A. \. JEFFERSON, Secretary 


Cnier Orrices:—BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA. 


Head Office : 32 Bishopsgate Street Within, London. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


- 


| 
RVE FUND £1,600,000 | 
| 
Covrt or Drrrctors. —Sir Montagu Cornish Turner, Chairman; Sir Henry | 
S. Cunningham, K.C.I.E.; Thomas Cuthbertson, Esq.; Sir Alfred Dent, 
K.C.M.G.; William Henry Neville Goschen, Esq. ; The Right Hon. Lord | 
George Hamilton, G.C.8.I.; Le 0 Alexander Wallace, Esq. | 
Manaceas.—T. H. Whitehead, T. Fraser. Svs-Manacer.—W. E. Preston. 
AvpIToRs.—Magnus Mowat, Rag William Adolphus Browne, Esq., F.C.A. | 
Bankers.—The Bank of England, the London City and Midland so 
Limited, the National Bank of Scotland, Limited. | 
AGENCIES AND BrancHes.—Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Caleutta, Cebu, | 
Colombo, Foochow, Hamburg, Hankow, Hongkong, Ipoh, Karachi, Klang, 
Kobe, Kwala Lumpor, Madras, ManiJa, Medan, New York, Penang, | 
Rangoon, Saigon, Seremban, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, Thaiping, | 
Tientsin, Yokohama. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The Directors have now to submit to the Shareholders the balance-sheet 
and profit and loss account of the Bank for the year ended Sist December last. 


LIABILITIES | AND ASSETS, 31st December, 1909. 


LIABILITIES. 
To Capital, 60,000 Shares of £20 each, paid up 1,200,000 0 0 | 
Reserve Fund ‘ 1,575,000 0 0 
Notes in Circulation 515,553 12 11 
Current and otier Accounts, ‘including ‘Provision for 
Bad _ and Doubtful and -» 6,972,536 2 9 
Fixed Deposits vs 6,692,135 0 7 
Bills payable :— 
Drafts on demand and at short sight 
on Head Office and Branches £1,093,959 15 9 
Drafts on London and Foreign 
Bankers against Security, per 
Contra 376,047 7 8 
—————— 1,470,007 3 5 | 
Acceptances on Account of Customers .. dee 10,037 16 7 | 
Loans Payable, against Security, per Contra ... oval 000 0 0. 
Due to Agents and Correspondents sa sh 11,734 1 8 | 
Sundry Liabilities, a Rebates 326,171 910 | 
Profit and Loss .. 239,168 6 4 | 
Liability on Bills of ‘Exchange re-discounted, —— 
£3,923,509 lls. 5d.. of which, up to this date, £20,262,293 14 1 | 
£2,743,441 13s. $d. hae run off. j 
Outstanding Forward Exchange Contracts for | 
Purchase and Sale of Bills and Telegraphic | 
Transfers, £9,506,486 14s. | 
ASSETS. £ 4. | 
By Cash in hand and at Bankers .. “ 2,908,134 2 0 | 
Bullion 868.807 10 6 | 
Government and other Securities ... 1,702,450 9 0 | 
Seeurity lodged Note and Government 
Deposits 453,583 6 8 | 
Bills of Exchange 6,446,757 16 3 | 
Bills Discounted afid Loans ... 6,237,270 9 1 | 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, per Contra . 0.037 16 7 | 
Due by Agents and Correspondents .. ee 182,965 17 9 
Sundry Assets, including Exchange “Adjustments ond 106,886 15 1 
Bank Premises — — at the Heed Office and | 
Branches ... 545,399 11 
£20,262,293 14 1 


| esteemed colleague, 


| the 6th proximo. 


These show a net profit, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, of 
£317,168 6s. 4d., inclusive of £134,178 Os. 11d. brought forward from the 
previous year. ‘The interim dividend at the rate of 13 per cent. per annum 
paid in October last absorbed £78,000. The amount now available is there- 
fore £239,168 6s. 4d., and the Directors propose to pay a final dividend at 
the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, making 14 per cent. for the whole year; 
to add £25,000 to the Reserve Fund, which will then stand at £1,600,000; 
and to carry forward the balance of £124,168 6s. 4d. 

The Proprietors will be pleased to learn that the Bank’s Charter has 
been renewed for a period of thirty years from 12th July, 1909. 

The Directors have to announce with regret the retirement of their 
Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone, and have to record their 
sense of the great loss the Bank has sustained by the death of Mr. Emile 
Levita, who for thirty-seven years rendered valued service to the Bank as a 
member of the Board. 

Mr. William Henry Neville Goschen, of Messrs. Fruhling & Goschen, has 
been elected a Director, and the Shareholders are now invited to confirm 
his election. 

The Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton, G.C.S.I., 
retires by rotation, presents himself for re-clection. 

The Auditors, Mr. Magnus Mowat and Mr. William Adolphus Browne, 
F.C.A., again tender their services. 

The dividend, free of income-tax, will be payable on and after Wednesday, 
By Order of the Board, 

Ww ILUI AM HOGGAN, Secretary. 


the Director who now 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT for ‘the year ended 3ist. Dec. 1909. 


dr. £ s. d. 
To iste ‘rim Dividend at 30th June, 19C9 dnp 78,000 0 9 
Balance proposed to be dealt with as follows :— 
Dividend, at the rate of 15 per cent. 
per annum, for 
to date ; £90,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund 25,000 0 0 
Carried forward 1 to Profit and Loss 
New Account . 124,168 6 4 
239,168 6 4 
£317,168 6 4 
Cr. 
By Balance at 31st December, 1908 _... 299,178 0 11 
Less Dividend for half-year to 
3lst December, 1908 ‘pe £90,000 0 0 
Réserve Fund .., 50,000 0 0 
Bank Premises 25,000 0 0 
165,000 6 0 
134,178 0 11 
Gross Profits for the year, full 
provision having been made for 
P bad and doubtful debts a 461.658 9 11 
:— 
Expenses of Management (including 
Income Tax on Directors’ Fees), and 
Branches _... 278,668 4 6 
182,990 5 5 
£317,168 6 4 


ALFRED DENT, GEORGE i W. H. GOSCHEN, Directors. 
. H. WHITEHEAD, 2 FRASER, Managers. 
E. M. STUART, Accountant. 
London, Sth March, 1910. 
Examined and found correct, according to the Books, Vouchers, and 
Securities at the Head Office, and to the Certified Returns made from the 
several Branches. M. MOWAT, W. A. BROWNE, Auditors. 
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To the author of the fine corimentary op S. Paul’s Epistles ; 


to the Thessaloniatis the Papyri are of iriterest mainly for the 
lightsthey throw on Hellenistic Greek. In 1863 Bishop Light- 
foot ‘made’ a prophecy which ‘proved true on the discovery 


of the Papyri. Lightfoot held that the Greek of the New 
Testament was the language of common speech : ‘‘ If we could” 


only recover letters that ordinary people wrote to each other 
without any thought of being literary, we should have the 
greatest possible help for the understanding of the language of 


the New Testament generally.’’ Dr. Milligan’s ‘‘ Selections 


puts the truth of Lightfoot’s prediction beyond all doubt. 


“Charlotte Grace O’Brien: Selections from her Writings and 


Correspondence.” With a Memoir by Stephen Gwynn. Dublin: 
Maunsel. 1910. 3s. 6d. net. 

It is admitted that Charlotte O’Brien was a sufficiently 
distinguished figure to justify a kinsman in writing of her 
at seme-length. Hers was a nature of great charm and 
sincerity, and she had a fine fervour in any cause which she 
made her own. But Mr. Gwynn spoils appreciation by claim- 
ing too much for what she wrote. Much of this is worth keep- 
ing ; for, though she never seems to have disciplined herself 
to regard writing as a highly technical art in which accom- 
plishment lies far ahead of apprenticeship, her personality 
did contrive to come through and to give charm and dignity 


. to her work. But to claim in her prose writing any passage 


which ‘‘ may be set beside anything in the work of any writer 

of our day”’ is unfair to her memory. It sets us thinking 

of Hardy and Meredith, and there are not many writers of 
any day who can stand against that. 

“The Price of Blood.” By Captain Viadimir Semenoff. Translated 
by Leonard Lewery and Major F. R. Godfrey. London: 
Murray. 5s. net. 

This is the concluding portion of the diary of Captain 
Semenoff. It continues the story of the war from the 
moment when the captain with his admiral were made 
prisoners by the Japanese. Captain Semenoff suffered all 
the horrors of war, and sets down his experiences with a 
brief and unstudied realism. The result is that a squeamish 
reader will not read very far. Of real interest is the picture 
—given by suggestion rather than description—of Admiral 
Rodjestvensky, as the man who knew that he was going to 
disaster yet went and did what was required of him. 
“Studies in the Teaching of History.” By M. W. Keatinge 

London: Black. 1910. 4s. 6d. net. 

This book should enable any teacher in a’ secondary school 
to make the history lesson a great deal more interesting than 
it usually is. We like especially the insistence on the value 
of documents and the advice to introduce them early. Docu- 
ments and chronicles are not only more interesting than text- 
books: they are often easier to read, and easier to keep in 
mind. The young student is as likely to be aware that his 
text-book is uninspired and dull as the instructor who flogs 
through it for his advantage. By the side of some of these 
books an extract from Peter of Blois or from Ralph Niger is 
a schoolboy’s tale. 


For this Week’s Books see page 442. 


EARLSWOOD ASYLUM. 
The Wational Jnstitution for 
Training the Mentally Deficient. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 


About 500 Inmates Happily Cared for. 600 could be treated 
were sufficient Funds available. 


We plead for those who cannot plead for themselves. 


£15,000 per annum, in VOLUNTARY CONTRI- 
BUTIONS, required for the FREE CASES. 
Under State Inspection, but receives no State Help. 
Contributions gratefully received by— 


Mr. H. HOWARD, SEcRETARY, 
36 Kinc WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BripcGE, E.C. 


a nutritive food 
for those suffer- 
if ing from digestive ¥ 
debility, or during 
severe illness, and con- 
valescence. But a 
course of Benger'’s Food 
is also of the greatest ad- 
vantage to those enjoying the 
best of health. Benger’s 
Food is different from any 
other food obtainable—it can be 
served prepared to suit the exact 
physical condition of the person for 
whom it is intended. 


Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, Sc. 
everywhere. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


The ORIGINAL and ~ ONLY CENUINE 
Acts like a charm in 
DIARRHGEA and DYSENTERY. 
Cuts short all attacks of = with each 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA & PALPITATION. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, oe wy 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


OTICE : IS HEREBY GIVEN that a PUBLIC 

* I ons TING will be held on Tuesday, April sth, at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent Square, S.W., at 4 p.m., to consider the advisability of holding an 
a, Horticultural Exhibition in London in 1912, and to appoint a 


W. WILKS, Secretary, R-H.S. 


By Order of the Council of the 
oyal Horticultural Society, 


REAL HAMBURG’ GROUND, ~ 


Warranted PERF 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES. 


Handle... 5S. 6d. | A pair Ivory Handles in 
Handle Russia Leather Case 
Kropp OUPLEX STROP 7s. 6d. | Kropp Strop Paste ... 6d. 


Wholesale: Ossorne, GARRETT, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


S “lll 
FOOD\ 
orimarily 
RAZop 
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LONDON 


BY APPOINTMENT 


MAPLE & CO 


TURKEY 
CARPETS 


Write for Prices stating size required 


PARIS 


SMYRNA 


A Late Meal 


after the dance, the theatre 
or whist drive, should be 
something that soothes 
and induces sleep. Alco- 
holic stimulants disturb 
the natural rest and fail 
to nourish. The ideal 
supper should be easily 
digested and provide 


nourishment. Full benefit 
is assured by taking the 
“Allenburys’’ Diet which 
is a partially predigested 
combinatiog of rich milk 
and whole wheat — the 
vital food elements. 
Made in a minute— 
just add boiling water. 


Large Sample will be sent for 3d. stamps. 
Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/= per tin. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St. London 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be 
desirous of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, 
Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, 
Musical Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


AUCTION GALLERIES, 9 CONDUIT STREET, & 23A MADDOX STREET, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales, 


VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all 
other purposes. As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’s detailed inventory and valuation 

the contents of a Town or Country Mansion is an important adjunct 
0 their Fire Insurance Policies. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com hee and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


THE. IMPERIAL AND. 


-ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


APRIL, 1910... Ss. net. 
CONTENTS. 
R. E. FORREST: “ Inpustriat 1n Inpia.”—Pait I. 


Lesson INDIA.” 
C.S.I.: “Tue Kincpoms Brvonp THE 


RATIVE BANKS : AN or 
SIR LEWIS TUPPER, K.C.L. 
EAS.” 


A. E, DUCHESNE: “ Tue Empire’s Dest To THE PLANTER.” 
= TRUTH ABOUT THE CONDITIONS OF THE VARIOUS 


"ROPER ‘LETHBRIDGE, K.C.LE.: “Tue ,COBDENITE View 
THE DRAIN’ AND THE INDIAN FiscaL 
“Tue TrutH as TO EmMpLovMENT OF INDIANS IN THE SERVICE OF THEIR 
CouNnTRY SO FAR AS THE Punjab 1s CONCERNED.” 
LANCELOT LAWTON: Prince Ito: His Lire Work, anp His 
INFLUENCE UPON THE NATIONAL PoLicy oF Japan.” 
AFRICA. 
MAJOR A. G. LEONARD: “ TRANSMIGRATION AMONG THE SOUTHERN 
IGERIAN TRIBES.” 
ORIENTALIA, 
PROFESSOR L. MILLS, D.D.: “Tue Avesta 1s VepA: A PLEA For 
Joint Stupies.” 
KALMAN NEMATI: “Tue Historic-GeocRaPHICAL PRoors oF THE 
Hiunc-Nu-Hun Ipentirty.” 
GENERAL. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A. C. YATE: Persia FROM THE 
To THE CasPIAN.” 
H. HAVELOCK: “ Tue First STRUGGLE For THE Amour.” 
E. PARKER: “ ResearcHEes oN Protemy’s GEOGRAPHY OF EASTERN 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS In Asia, Africa, and t and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS : ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING, ENGLAND. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Opposite Bonp STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


““Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The “ Sans-Pris" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands, 
<“BREECHES cu.” 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


| chery’ LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at ped MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenue, Lonpon, 


For fhe Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


the Branch Office, 28 


ALL 


WwooL 


TEVI TWEED 


Made ayont the Tweed, is guaranteed by its 
Scottish manufacturers, in all its new patterns ; 
and weights, to be entirely pure new wool. 
This warranty to the wearer is stamped on the 
back of every length, 


Wholesale Agents :— 
JAMES PLATT & CO., 
ndon, W.C. 

y 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


APRIL. 


“VOX POPULI ——.” By Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G. 

THE GREATEST SOCIAL PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION. By 
J. Ertis Barker. 

ON THE MAKING OF AN OVER-SEA DOMINION. By Sir Francis 
T. Piccotrr (Chief Justice of Hong Kong). 

RACIAL FEELING IN INDIA. By E. Armine Wopenovse (late Professor 
of Philosophy, Deccan College, Poona). 

SHAKESPEARE AS A TEACHER. By the Rev. Canon BEECHING. 

FREEMASONRY IN FRANCE. By Evctne TAvERNIER. 

DUTCH AND BELGIAN INDEPENDENCE. By Captain Cecit BatriNe, 

A DANGEROUS PARTING OF THE LEGAL WAYS. By His Honour 
Judge Empen. 

THE HUSBAND OF MADAME DE BOIGNE. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD 
CorquHoun. 

EPOCHS OF JAPAN. By Joserx H. Loncrorp (formerly H.M. Consul, 
Nagasaki). 


THE CASE FOR THE WORKING MOTHER. By Atice S. Grecorvy. 
THE NEW NAVY ESTIMATES. By Arcurpatp S. Hurp. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY: How To meet THE Crisis. By Sir 
Epmunp C. Cox, Bart. 


CLEON. By the Rev. Jonn Hupson. 
Lonpvon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street SQuanke. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. APRIL 1910. 
IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A Review or Events. 
A NATIONAL POLICY, I. By Benjamin Kipp. 
THE PEOPLE AND THEIR VOTE. By StrerHen REYNOLDs. 
EYES AND NO EYES, III.—Tue Inxpian Question. By W. S. Litty 
ZIONISM AND TERRITORIALISM. By Israet ZaNnGwit. 
ENGLAND IN 1782: With a Mipnicut Tueotocicat Discussion. By 
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The Magazine for lovers of the Open Road. 
A few Copies of No. 1 may still be had. 


Publishers: THE ADELPHI PRESS, Ltd., Adam St., Strand, W.C. 
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A Striking and Remarkable Book.’ 
IN THE FOREIGN 
LEGION. 


_ The Foreign Legion is an asylum for those who wish to disappear for a 
time, It forms part of the French Army, having its headquarters in Algiers, 
and is ready for service at a moment's notice in any part of the world. Physical 
fitness is the only essential qualification for enlistment, no questions being asked 
as to a man’s past life. It contains men of all nationalities and of all grades. 

The author, Mr. ERWIN ROSEN, describes the life of its soldiers to-day. 
A record of actual experiences unmistakably real, it must come as a startling 
yevelation. The human element is such as to make the book of absorbing 
interest. 
**The existence of such a regiment is one of the most inter- 
esting problems of humanity.”—Nation. 
7s. 6d. net ; postage 5d. 


ENGLAND AND THE 
ENGLISH. 


Mr. Price Collier’s work on the English people is being read widely and 
quoted freely. _His observations on the House of Lords are singularly apposite, 
and are being cited in the present controversy by leading statesmen. 


8th Impression. 7S. 6d. net; postage 5d. 


Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


The Life of William Thomson, 


Baron Kelvin of Largs. sILvANus 
P. THOMPSON. With Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


Administrative Problems of British 


India. By JOSEPH CHAILLEY, Member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. Translated by Sir WILLIAM 
MEYER, K.C.I.E. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Daily Graphic.— The book is full of suggestions which have a special 
point and value at the present moment.” 


The Gates of India. Being an Historical 
Narrative. By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., C.B., D.Sc. With Maps. 8vo. 
10s. net. 

_ Daily Telegraph.—' It is not often in these days, when the hasty compila- 
tion of books falls in so readily with the prevailing atmosphere of headlong 
study, that one comes across a work so thorough, so sound, and so con- 
scientiously first hand as the elaborate and masterly treatise now before us.” 


The most notable play of recent years. 


JUSTICE. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


Now being performed at the Repertory Theatre. Issued in cloth 
uniform with the author’s other plays, 


STRIFE, JOY, THE SILVER BOX. 
Cloth, 28, net each. Paper covers, 18. 6d. net each. Postage 3d. 


Pure, delicate prose. 


REST AND By 
UNREST. EDWARD THOMAS. 


_ ‘It is areal delight to read such pure, delicate prose. All these impres- 
sions have at least one thought, one feeling, in common—the love of all things 
simple and pure and childlike ; the hatred of all things mean, stereotyped, 
pretentious. They are the work of a mind as sensitive to beauty as a child, 
and as consciously critical of beauty as an artist.” —T7ies. 


Fcap, 8vo, 2. Gd. net. Postage 3d. 


A Genuine Document. 
‘THE DIARY OF 
AN ENGLISH GIRL. 6s. 


“* Simple, fresh, ordinary life. The diarist records her feelings with engaging 
frankness which has its pathos when we reach the close." — Times. 

‘The genuine production of an excitable, impressible girl, generous er, 
and honest.” —Manchester Guardian. 
‘* The tue record of a girl's life. A human document of singular power 
and pathos. As the —- of a girl of eighteen, it borders upon the 
marvellous. Its writer has insight into human affairs and skill in revealing her 
thoughts.”"—Scotsman. 


| Lady Helen Forbes’ evel. 
THE BOUNTY 
OF THE GODS. 6s. 


A STUDY IN POINTS OF VIEW. 


In her new novel Lady Helen Forbes attempts to show the different 
characieristics and the attitude towards life of the English County families and 
the Spanish = The principal characters are three sons of a Spanish 
father and an English mother, and the life and fortunes of each is shown in detail. 
The book is well described as a study in points of view, and is of more than 
usual interest to the reader of modern novels. 


A New Sea Novelist. 
WRACK. A TALE OF THE SEA, 


By MAURICE DRAKE. Ss. 


‘* A glimpse of real sea life."—-Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Those who have any of the British sea spirit in them will feel it thrill to 
this picture of the rude, wild life of the salvage vessel. It is good to have this 
depicted by one whe is so much at home in the engine-room or the forecastle, 
by the cofferdam or in the drowned hold. Mr. Maurice Drake has a gift of 
direct and vivid word-painting."”—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

‘ The book is forceful and clever. It is a tale of lawless men, lawless lives, 
lawless loves.” —Odserver. 

“A novelof the coast and the sea (West of England) and full of the seamen’s 
life, naval engineering, salvage work. Its merve and fibre impress one.”—7imes. 
* A good man’s novel written for men. It goes with vigour and r+ 
into the details of a ship’s engineering plant, and the work of the men w 
control it, describing in an extraordinarily vivid manner the stern, tense life, 
the mastery of machinery, the domination of natural forces tethered to the will 
of man.” —G/obe. 
~~ An able, well-conceived story, written so forcefully and simply. that it 
might be a biography.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘* The most remarkable novel we have come across this year. Admirable for 
the knowledge and imagination which are displayed in matters connected 
with English shipping, and for the extraordinary skill in construction, con- 
densation, and general literary economy of which Mr. Drake is an assured 
master." —Westminster Gazette. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. 

By D. G. HOGARTH, Author of ** A Wandering Scholar,” 

&c. With 40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author and his Companions. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Academy.—‘‘ The record of his travel and adventure in Lycia, Crete, and 

the Nile flats is very graphic, for he is a keen observer of the living races as well 

as of the fragments of vanished civilisations. . . . The style of Mr. Hogarth’s 


book is extremely vivid, and has some of the qualities of Kipling at his best.” 


Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and 
their Background. By Professor M. W. MacCALLUM, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo. Ios. net. 

Daily News.—‘ There is very much that is fresh and stimulating in this 
admirable book.” 


NEW NOYEL by 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


A Modern Chronicle. sy winston 
CHURCHILL, Author of ‘Richard Carvel,” &c.  Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 6s. [April 8. 

A modern love-story with the scenes laid chiefly in New York. 


The Working Faith of the Social 


Reformer, and other Essays. By HENRY 


JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
World.—“ Anexcellent book. . . . Every social reformer should read it, and 
it may be there will be some who will find themselves happily reformed by its 
thoughtful and well-written pages.” 


The Evolution of Worlds. sy peRcivAL 
LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., &c., Author of ‘* Mars and its 
Canals,” ‘* Mars as the Abode of Life,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Inspiration of Poetry. by GrorcE 
E. WOODBERRY. Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 
The Spirit of America. By Professor 


HENRY VAN DYKE, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Day in Court, or the Subtle Arts 


of Great Advocates. By FRANCIS L. 
WELLMAN, Author of “The Art of Cross-Examination.”’ 
Medium 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


IF GERMANY 
WERE CALLED TO WAR. 


How a million soldiers 
would be placed in the 
field within a week. 
By George von Skal. 


A notable article by an expert on the completeness of 
Germany's plans for the rapid mobilization of her army in 
time of war, accompanied by many interesting photographs. 


One of 17 entertaining articles = - 
and stories in the April 
GENTURY MAGAZINE 
Price 1s. 4d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Sion Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 4, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely. 
ENGRAVINGS (Framed and in the Portfolio), comprising a large number of 
Arundel Society Publications, including several of the most important Sets, the 
Property of the late Alderman Thompson and others; other Properties, com- 
prising Fancy Subjects—Mezzotint and other Portraits—English and F 
s—Sporting Prints, &c.—Engravings and Etchings by Old 
Masters, including Rembrandt, A. Diirer, Israel van Mecken, M. ngauer, 
Lucas = Leyden, H. S. Beham, and others—Drawings by Ancient and Modern 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, THE PROPERTY OF 
ALFRED TRAPNELL, ESQ., OF BOURNEMOUTH. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April 6, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS 
AND MANUSCRIPTS, the erg | of Alfred Trapnell, Esq., of Bournemouth, 
including Illuminated Horae on Vellum, manuscript and printed ; Boccaccio's 
=a. translated by Lidgate (1558); Bullein’s Bulwarke of Defence against 
all Sicknesse, 1579; Coryat's Crudities, 1611 ; Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 3 vols., 
aig 3780; Pine s Horace, First Edition in Original Boards ; Pontificale Romanum, 
S. Planck, 1497 ; early Missals and other Service Looks, early printed books, books 
in fine —e, books of emblems, early translations of the Greek and Latin 

ics, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


COINS, THE PROPERTY OF THE LATE F.G. HILTON PRICE, ESQ., 
AND THE LATE W. SAWARD, ESQ. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, April 7, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
COINS of the time of Charles I. oad ofthe Anglo-Gallic Series, being the remaining 
part of the Numismatic Collections of the late > G. Hilton Price, Esq., Director of 
the Society of Antiquaries, &c., including Coins struck at the Tower Mint, and at 
the Provincial Mints of Aberystwith, Bristol, Carlisle, Chester, Combe Martin, 
Dublin, Exeter, Inchiquin, Kilkenny. Lundy Is'and, Newark. Oxford, Pontefract, 
Salisbury, Shrewsbury, Weymouth, Worcester, York, &c.—a few Greek and Roman 
Coins, Medals, and Tokens added, and a COLLECTION of rare PATTERN and 
PROOF COLNS from George III. to Victoria, including a large number for the 
ima! Coinage, 1857-1860, formed by. the late W. Saward, Esq., formerly 
Mint. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


DECORATIVE PORCELAIN AND POTTERY, AND THE FINE 
COLLECTION OF OLD ENGLISH GLASS, THE PROPERTY OF 
ALFRED TRAPNELL, ESQ., OF BOURNEMOUTH. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Welllngton Street, 

, W.C., on MONDAY, April 11, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

DECORATIVE PORCELAIN and POTTERY, including specimens of scale- 

ue and other well-known Worcester patterns—Chelsea and — Figures, Con- 

tinental and Oriental Porcelain—Jasper and other Wedgwood ware, and the 

fine collection of OLD ENGLISH GLASS, the property of Alfred Trapnell, Esq., 
of Bournemouth, including Early English, Tudor, Jacobite, and other Glasses. 

May be viewed two days prior. ‘Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF BARONESS VON COLBERG OF ROME AND THE 
LIBRARY OF S. MIDDLETON, ESQ., OF DUBLIN. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE. 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April 13, and following day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, including the Library of the Baroness 
Von Colberg, of Rome, the Library of S. Middleton, Esq., of Dublin, and other 
Properties, comprising Historical and Archzological Works, Books on Pottery and 
Porcelain, Architecture, Periodical Publications, Biography, Fiction, Fine Illus- 
twated Works, Poetry, Picturesque Views, scarce Sporting Books, Galleries, Foreign 
Publications, Bewick Collections of Engravings, Volumes of ‘lracts, Natural 
History, Needlework and other Bindings, Topography, Costume, Americana, &c. 
The Writings of Dickens, Ainsworth, Lever, Swinburne, Robert Browning, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Ruskin, Whistler, Edward FitzGerald, Charlotte Bronté, 
Hamerton, Freer, Thackeray, and others. 
Hawkins’ History of Music; The Sporting Magazine, 99 vols. 1793-1842; 
’ Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works. 7 vols. (the first small edition with plates), 
10; Analysis of the Hunting Field, First Edition, copy: Boydell’s 
istory of the House of Yvery, private ‘inted, 1742 ; Archzologia tiana, 
Vols. I. to XVIII. ; &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, AND OIL PAINTINGS. 


INGS GS, including the property of Mrs. C. Wylie, deceased 
late of 1 Church Street, Chel isi Th age, 
W. Dickinson, J.R. Smith, R. Laue, Finlayson, 


eolour and other Drawings by Charles Keene, John Leech, John W R. | 
¥. Wheatley, P. Sandby, T. W. Stockdale, —- 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


PRICE 23/- NET; POST FREE, 2/2}, 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 
By W. DALTON,. 


Author of “*SATURDAY'. BRIDGE.” 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


aa 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Ghe Gorlid 


A Journal for Men and Women. 
FOUNDED 1874. 


Txe Worxp now has the EXCLUSIVE services 
of Mr. Leslie Ward (“ Spy,” late of Vanity 
Fair) whose cartoons are a Regular Weekly 
Feature in that Journal. 


There have already appeared : 
Jan. 18. Mr. Lloyd George. 
Lord Lansdowne. 
Lord Roberts. 


» Mr. H. Irving. 
» 15. Mr. W. Selby Lowndes, M.F.H. 
» 22. Lord Cromer. 


Capt. R. F. Scott, R.N., van 
,- 8. Lord Suffolk. 


» 15. H. Randall. 

» (22. D. Mackinnon (President 0. v. B.C.) 
E. G. Williams (President C. U. B.C.) 

», 29. The Bishop of London. 


Next Tuesday's Issue will contain 
Tue or RUTLAND. 


Each cartoon is from a drawing for which 
special sittings have been given the artist by 
the subject. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
13 weeks, 7/—; 26 weeks, 14/- ; 52 weeks, 28/-. 
(Or direct from your newsagent, 6d. weekly.) 
Office: 1 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THINGS JAPANESE, 


Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 
many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 
News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 
interesting General News and Special Articles appear in 


JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 

England by post, vid Siberia, in. 17 days. The /apan 

Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 

those of the Saturday Review, and is published at 25 sen 

per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s.). 

Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
Office, 131 Fleet Street, E.C, 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
*“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ** Tuk BysTANDER,” oon, READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C, 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, rr 
> a Collection of Oil Paintings, Portraits of celebrated Actors and Actresses 
; feuthors, &c.—Other Properties, comprising Fancy Subjects of the English school 
after W. Hantilton, G. Morland, A. Kauffman, A. Buck, F. Wheatley, B. Westall, and 
others, some printed in colours—Portraits in Mezzotint and Stipple—Sporting Prints, 
some in colours—Views, and a few Modern Etchings 
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THE 


RUBBER WORLD 


Trade—Finance—Sport. 


No. 1 of THE RUBBER WORLD was out 
of print on the morning of publication : 
a Second Edition is now ready. 


Among the Contents are a Special Interview with 


Sir FRANK SWETTENHAM, G.C.M.G., 


THE MERITS OF WILD RUBBER, 


By P. HARRINGTON EDWARDS, 
AND 


THE PRICE OF GOLF BALLS. 


No. 2, ready on THURSDAY next, will 
contain :— 


Jottings” 
By AN OLD PLANTER, 


“The Merits of Plantation 


Rubber ” 
By H. C. BROOKE JOHNSON, 


“Defects of the Present System of 


Preparing Rubber” 
By HERMANN C. T. GARDNER, 
F.C.S., M.P.S., 
AND 
A Special Interview with Mr. A. 
Bethune, President of the Rubber 
Producers’ Association. 


Subscription, post free, 6 months oq 
Abroad 48. 4d. 
Subscription, post free, 12 months 
Abroad _.., 


To the Publisher, 
-THE RUBBER WORLD, 


10 Kinc STREET, Covent GARDEN, W.C. 
Please post me Tue RussBer Wor-p for 
months, for which I enclose %. a. 


Address 


LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARVES 


THe TWeLrTrH OrpINaRyY GeNeRAL Mretina of the London and Thames 
Haven Oil Wharves, Limited, was h2!d on Wednesday at the Baltic, St. 
Mary Axe, E.C., Sir Owen Philipps, K.C.M.G., M.-P. (Chairman of the 
Company), presiding. ; 

The Chairmah said: It, is always a pleasant duty to preside at these 
meetings, because we have invariably been able to present a satisfactory 
report to the shareholders, and I think you will all agree that the report 
we present to-day is not less satisfactory than those which have pre- 
ceded it. We are again able to recommend a dividend at the substantis! 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum, and I might mention that during the year 
1969 every branch of. the Company’s business expanded. Some years we 
have been more dependent for prosperity on one branch; when that died 
away we were more dependent on another branch of trade; but during 
1909 every branch of the Company's business has been prosperous. As 
mentionea in the report, during the year we have purchased 126 acres of 
additional freehold land. As you know, our whart at Thames Haven is 
on freehold land, and we were in this position: We had this valuable 
property at Thames Haven, which contributed a very large sum every year 
in rates to the local council, and notwithstanding that we got absolutely 
nothing for our money. We hed no road or right of way to our place; it 
was only legally possible to get to our property either by going down th» 
Thames—a very gocd way, but still sometimes rather slow—or by going 
by the railway. This year we had an opportunity of buying this additional 
freehold land, which for the first time gives us free access to our own 
property, and this, I think, is a very valuable right for a big business of 
this kind. Then some time ago we applied to the Thames Conservancy 
for powers to build deep-water quays alongside our land. where we could 
bring the largest steamers to discharge. The Thames Conservancy granted 
us the eS right of building these wharves. With regard to the 
future, I am pleased to be able to tell you that we have started the new 
year quite satisfactorily. It is always satisfactory when you are dealing 
with one year to be able to say that the first quarter of the following 
year has started satisfactorily. The Boaid have under consideration the 
question of issuing further share capital for the steady expansion of the 
Company's business. As soon as we come to a definite decision upon the 
subject you will receive a communication from the secretary. I think that 
is all I have to say to you to-day, and I beg to move: ‘ That the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 31, 1909. now p-esented, be 
adopted, and that a dividend on the ordinary share capital of the Company. 
at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, less income tax, be and the same is 
hereby declared payable out of the profits of the Company for the year 
ended December 31, 19C3, partly paid shares pro rata on amounts paid up 
from date of payments; and that the same be paid, less the sum paid in 
advance of such dividend." 

Mr. Allan McCall seconded the motion. 

Mr. S. H. Leona said that the directors, and still more the share- 
holders, were to be congratulated on the very satisfactory accounts. 

Mr. Lordan asked if the directors had any intention of getting a Stock 
Exchange quotation for the Company’s shares. 

The Chairman said he always sympathised with anvone who liked 
large dividend, but in conducting the affairs of a company such as this 
one had to take everything into consideration, and the directors did not 
see their way to recommend more than 8 per cent. this vear. With regard 
to a Stock Exchange quotation, some of the largest shareholders, repre- 
senting quite one-half of the capital, did not think it was in the interests 
of the Company to have a quotation. Replying to Colonel Mayhew, the 
Chairman stated that the Compary had temporary short loans to the 
amount of £12,000, which they haa borrowed to carry on the business. 
He (the Chairman) thought it was in the interest of the Company to issue 
shares and pay off these loans, and provide additional capital. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


A Prospectus is issued which states amongst other things that 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST opened Thursday, the 31st day of MARCH, 1910, 
and will CLOSE on or before SATURDAY, the 2nd day of APRIL, 1910. 


A Copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Companies. 


NEWFOUNDLAND OILFIELDS, LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 


CAPITAL - - = - £200,000 


In 200,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 100,0C0 Shares are set apart for 
Working Capital and the general purposes of the Company. 


80,000 Shares are now offered for subscription at par, 


including 50,000 Shares for Working Capital and general purposes. 42,600 

Shares are held in reserve and are subject to.calls at premiums, half at 10s. 

and half at 20s. per Share, the proceeds of which Shares will be available 

for further working capital. A 

The 80,CC0 Shares now offered for subscription are payable: 2s. 6d. per 

Share on application, 5s. per Share on allotment, 5x. per Share on April 15, 
1910, and 7s. 6d. per Share on June 15, 1910. 


Dinectors, 

Sir Henry Arthur Blake, G.C.M.G. (formerly Governor of Newfoundland), 
Myrtle Grove, Youghal. 

J. Allen Baker, J.P., M.P. (Chairman, Joseph Baker & Sons, Limited), 
Donnington, Harlesden, Middlesex. 

Sir Thomas Barclay, M.P. (formerly President of the British Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris), 13 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Honourable Lionel Holland (Director, International Maikop, Limited), 
14 Buckingham Street, W.C. 

William Smellie (of Meade-King, Robinson & Co., Oil Merchants), Tower 
Building, 22 Water Street, Liverpool. 

Sir James 8. Winter, K.C.M.G., K.C. (formerly Premier of Newfoundland), 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Banxers. 

The Commercial Bunk of Scotland, Limited, 62 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.; Head Office, Edinbu ; Glasgow and other Branches. 

eT ae Evans, Dauney & Co., 27 Nicholas Lane, London, 


Brokers. 
Lonvon : Foster & Braithwaite, 27 Austin Friats, and Stock ‘Exchange, 
London, E.C. 
Moy, Hardman & Co., and H. Vandervell, 19 Old Broad Street, 
and Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 


Guiascow : E. C. Gedge & Greig, 166 Buchanan Street, and Stock Exchange. 
Auditors.—Ford, Rhedes & Ford, C.A., 81 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


COMMERCIAL AGENTS. 


Meade-King, Robinson & Co., Oil Merchants, Tower Building, 22 Water 
Liverpool. 
(pro tem).—Arthur Duncum, 81 Cannon Street, 
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Street, 
Secretary and Offices 
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The Saturday Review. 


2 April, 


MONTROSE DIAMOND MINING. 


Tae Onprnary Generat Meeting of the Montrose Diamond Mining 
Company, Limited, was held on Thursday at the registered offices of the 
Company, 4 London Wall Buildings, E.C., Mr. A. J. Davis (Chairman of 
the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles H. Lawson, F.C.1.S., F.A.A.) having read 
the notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: I do not think there is anything requiring 
explanation with regard to the accounts; but you will, no doubt, observe 
that if we wrote off the premiums realised on shares against the develop- 
ment account, it would make a better showing. We, however, prefer to 
leave it for the present as it is, as we think it more clearly conveys to 
you the amount of work done up to this time. You will remember that 
we informed you by circular that we had succeeded in obtaining the 
services of Mr. David Draper as consulting engineer to the Company. Mr. 
Draper arrived on the property on November 19, and has been devoting his 
attention to the erection of suitable plant for dealing with the 40,000 
loads of diamondiferous ground on the floors. Mr. Draper has not yet 
had time to fully exploit the No. 1 and No. 3 diamond mines, which were 
discovered by Mr. Kessler. The tests made by Mr. Kessler, however, 
showed that, in spite of the difficulties attending the testing of small 
quantities of ground, diamonds existed in these areas to a fair extent, the 
yield averaging from 8 to 40 carats per 100 loads. Mr. Draper reports that 
whilst the machinery was being transported and erected he further in- 
vestigated the No. 1 pipe by means of boreholes put down outside the 
boundaries previously defined, and this has established the fact that the 
pipe is larger than the area hitherto known. On the north-western side 
there is a lode extending into the diabase, and this is made up of very 
soft yellow ground, containing a very heavy deposit, and the prospector 
picked up some diamonds during his superintendence of the “boys” 
employed in excavating. Mr. Draper also discovered that the diabase 
which composes the northern wall of the mine was intersected by numerous 
small veins of yellow ground, with heavy deposit, and, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the machinery, as now arranged, could be best 
served by an incline direct into the mine, instead of on the eastern side, 
as arranged previously, he decided to cut a new incline for the purpose of 
carrying mineral to the machinery and for prospecting both the diabase 
and the newly discovered extension of the mine. The result of this has 
been to open up a new area, which adds at least one-fourth to the area, 
and in which the mineral is in a remarkably fine state of decomposition. 
He finds, from the diagrams in the office of the Company, that the greater 
portion of the diamonds recovered from the alluvial were taken from the 
spot immediately overlying the diabase wall of the mine, and this en- 
courages the hope that a rich deposit will be found somewhere in this 
area. So far only the southern, eastern, and western boundaries of the 
pipe have been definitely determined; the northern boundary is still to 
be discovered ; and, judging from the abrupt curves of the sandstone walls 
where they come on to the diabase, he has reason to believe that the pipe 
is considerably larger than was estimated. You will see there is a very 
considerable amount of development to be done before the farm can be 
said to be thoroughly prospected; and as we now have made -arrangements 
for the necessary working capital to be provided, we will have your 
property thoroughly prospected and tested, and we shall continue to keep 
you fully informed of any important discoveries that Mr. Draper may 
make. The township of Rayton is also likely to prove of considerable 
value in the future. You will remember it is practically in. the centre 
of the Pretoria diamond fields, and we have recently, at the instance of 
the Government, allotted certain portions of land for the erection of 
schools and other Government buildings, and you will therefore realise 
that its coming importance is recognised by the Government. I would 
like to add, in conclusion, that your directors attach much importance 
to the opening up of the No. 3 pipe, and we would remind you that the 
present area of this, which has already been proved, is equal in area to 
any of the Kimberley mines. It is evident that in the indications and 
discoveries which are being rapidly now opened up, under Mr. Draper's 
efficient superintendence, there are great possibilities possessed by this 
Company. I have endeavoured not to detain you longer than necessary 
to put before you the present position of your property, but I hope my 
colleagues will supplement any remarks of mine if-anything occurs to 
them that I have left unsaid, as we desire you should have the fullest 
information before you. I now beg to move: “ That the directors’ report 
and accounts to December 31, 1909, be hereby received and adopted.” 

Mr. Bernard Oppenheimer, in seconding the motion, said: I would point 
out that, in my opinion, we have a valuable property, which, with tho- 
rough prospecting, should prove remunerative. I have known the property 
for a considerable number of years, and have been over it on several 
occasions. I have little doubt that, with the prospecting now in the 
able hands of Mr. Draper, the shareholders can expect the best results. 
Your property is a large one, and has suffered in the past from want 
of sufficient capital to thoroughly exploit it; but arrangements have now 
been made to remedy this defect. The ground so far extracted from 
the No. 1 mine has been somewhat difficult to treat; but from the latest 
reports to hand Mr. Draper anticipates softer ground, and I believe your 
No. 3 mine will, in a short time, give agreeable surprises. You must 
take into consideration that your farm is a large one, and requires a good 
deal of prospecting; but it is situated right in the diamond belt of the 
Pretoria fields, and your prospects of success are certainly encouraging. I 
would also draw your particular attention to the Township, which I 
consider a very valuable asset, and one from which you should, in time 
to come, derive a good income. We have in Mr. Draper a man who works 
cheaply and diligently, and we have great hopes that we shall be able to 
give you good news within a comparatively short period. With these few 
remarks I beg to second the adoption of the report and accounts. 

- The resolution was agreed to unanimously. 

The Chairman said that Mr. W. Ingram Lyon had recently resigned 
his seat on the board. Mr. Reginald Taylor came up for re-election, and 
it gave him great pleasure to propose Mr. Taylor's re-election. 

Mr. Oppenheimer s¢conded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The Chairman said that during the past year they had had the good 
fortune to secure the services of Mr. Oppenheimer as a director, and there 
was no donbt that that gentleman would be of great assistance to the 
Company. 

‘ The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
irectors. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT £3 10s. 
PER CENT. FIVE YEARS CONVER- 
TIBLE DEBENTURES. 


Repayable at par on the Ist April, 1915. 


ISSUE OF £1,850,000. 
Authorized by the Finance Act, 1909, the Aid to Public Works 
and Land Settlement Act, 1909. and the New Zealand 
Loans Act, 1908. 


First Coupon, representing three months? interest, payable on the 
lst July, 1910. 


Price of Issue - .- = £98 10s. per Cent. 


Applicants who sign ‘the undertaking at . the foot of the Appli- 
cation Form to convert their Allotments, as soon as they are fully 
paid, into New Zealand Government 35 per cent. Inscribed 
Stock, on the terms of this Prospectus, will receive preferential 
consideration. Those who pay up in full and convert their 
Allotments on, or before, the 1st June, 1910, will receive a full 
six months’ interest on the Stock on the Ist July, 1910, sur- 
rendering the Coupon due that day. 

Trustees may invest in New Zealand Government 34 per cent. 
Inscribed Stock, unless expressly forbidden in the instrument 
creating the Trust. 


The GOVERNOR and COMPANY of the BANK OF 
ENGLAND are authorized by the Agents appointed for raising 
and managing Loans under the above Acts (The Hon. William 
Hall-Jones and Charles Wray Palliser, Esq.) to receive applica- 
tions for £1,850,000 New Zealand Government 35 per cent. 
Debentures, bearing interest at 3} per cent. 

The Debentures, which will be in denominations of £1,000, 
£500, and £100, will be payable to bearer, and will be redeem- 
able at par, at the Bank of England. on the 1st April, 1915; but 
holders will have the option of converting their Debentures into 
New Zealand Government 35 per cent. Inscribed Stock on the 
terms hereinafter set forth. 

The interest will be paid by coupon half-yearly, at the Bank of 
England, on the Ist January and the 1st July, the first coupon, 
representing three months’ interest, being due on the Ist July, 


Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 
per cent., will be received at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of 
England. 

The dates on which the further payments will be required are 

as follows :— 
£28 10s. per cent. on Thursday, the 14th April,-1910 ; 
£30 per cent. on Wednesday, the 11th May, 1910; 
£35 per cent. on Wednesday, the 8th June, 1910. 

The instalments may be paid in full on, or after, the 
14th April, 1910, under discount at the rate of £34 per cent. per 
annum. In case of default in the payment of any instalment at 
its proper date, the deposit and instalments previously paid will 
be liable to forfeiture. 

Applications must be made on the printed forms which may be 
obtained at the Bank of England, or at any of the Branches of 
that Bank; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13, George 
Street, Mancion House, E.C.; at the Bank of New Zealand, 
1, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; of Messrs. J. & A. 
Scrimgeour, Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; or of the 
High Commissioner for New Zealand, 13, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Copies of a Statement showing the condition and prospects of 
the Dominion may also be obtained of any.of the foregoing. 

The List will be closed on, or before, Wednesday, the 
6th April, 1910. 


TERMS OF DEBENTURES INTO 


Holders of the sine incdinand Se ‘rip or Debentures may, at 


their option, convert their holdings into New Zealand (overn- 


ment 34 per cent. Inscribed Stock, at the rate of £102 of Stock 
for every £100 of Scrip or Debentures. at any time prior to the 
1st April, 1914, on surrender of the Scrip Certificates or De- 


‘bentures. 


Stock created in exchange for Scrip and Debentures will be in 
addition to, and will rank pari passu with, the New Zealand 
Government 335 per cent. Stock, 1940, already existing. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict. Ch. 59, the Revenues. of the 
Dominion of New Zealand alone are liable in respect of the Stock 
and the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom and the Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury are not directly, or indirectly. liable or responsible for 
the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any 
matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, 31st March, 1910. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


sth Baktion, x Revised by T. COOK. 
ition, 6s., thorou: 
Iustrations. 


LLANGOLLEN AND LonDoN : & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris anD New York: BRENTANO'S. ° 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Bookseilers, 
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ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


Sop THR 


—— 


DRESDNER BANK. 


DRESDEN—BERLIN—LONDON 
- ALTONA — AUGSBURG — BAUTZEN — BREMEN — BUCKEBURG — CASSEL — CHEMNITZ — DETMOLD— EMDEN — 
ESCHWEGE —FRANKFORT o. M.— FREIBURG i/Br. — FURTH—FULDA— GREIZ— HAMBURG — HANNOVER — 
HEIDELBERG — LEER — LEIPSIC — LUBECK — MANNHEIM — MEISSEN — MUNICH NUREMBERG — PLAUEN 1.V- 
WIESBADEN —ZITTAU—ZWICKAU. 


Presented to the Stavehelders at their Thirty-seventh Ordinary General Meeting, held at the Offices in 
Dresden on March 30, 1910. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
RESERVE FUND... 


Marks 180,000,000 (£9,000,000). 
Marks 51,500,000 (£2,575,000). 


We beg to eo ™ that the gross profits of the Dresdner Bank for 
the year 1909, after deducting all taxes and other outgoings, and 
making oe ample appropriation for writing down purposes, amount 
to Mk. 34,182,787.80, as against Mk. 31,047,330.25 for the year 1908. 
Accordingly we recommend a dividend of 8} per cent. The gross 
profits shown in accordance with our usual ‘practice do not include 
revenue derived from the Account “Investments: in other Banks” 
for: the. year 1909. 'Phese wiil be included in the accounts for 1910. 

The turnover has amounted to Mk. 69,738,141,111.30, as against 
Mk. 58,857,108,771.20 in 1908, and the number of accounts kent has 
increased from 114,730 to 124,729. 

The course of events during the year now under review was pro- 
pitious, and thus the Bank was enabled to make a gratifying exten- 
sion of its business scope, which resulted in the following increases, 
viz.:—nearly Mk. 11,000,000,000 in turnover, Mk. 2,372,000 in ccm- 
mission derived almost exclusively from ‘Current’ Accounts, and 
Mk. 132,000,000 in deposits and creditors. We owe this development, 
amongst other causes, to the extension of our branch system and of 
eur connections abroad. .The experience thus gained has caused us 
to decide to open @ new branch in Breslau, the centre of the great 
industrial province of Silesia, and one in Stuttgart, the capital of 
the Kingdom of Wiirttemberg. If pending negotiations with the 
respective Administrations of the Section Wechslerbank, on the one 
hand, and the Wiirttembergische Landesbank, on the other hand— 
already allied to us through sharcholding—reach a satisfactory con- 
clusion, we shall take over the businesses of the two Banks in ques- 
tion for the purposes of our new branches. We have, moreover, 
negotiated the acquisition of an interest in the S. A. Banque J. 

Allard & Co., of Paris, by way of taking up an issue of its shares. 

As soon as Agreements embodying the three arrangements last 
referred to shall have been completed, we shall propose the increase 
of our capital by Mk. 20,000,000 at an Extraordinary General Meeting 
to be called for that purpose. 

During the second half of the year 1909 we opened a new branch 
at Leipsic, and we have moreover made additions to our branch offices 
in Berlin and suburbs, as well as to some of our other larger branches 
and ope Sub-Branches at Wiesbaden, Fulda, and Eschwege. 

The condition of the international markets has been characterised 
by an increasing monetary ease, only interrupted at the end of the 
financial year, as the result of reaction from previous business 
depression. 

Awakening confidence in the business outlook first showed itself 
in the United States of America, and then, with great rapidity, 
spread to the Continent of Europe. Increased consumption and igher 
prices for industrial products revealed themselves but slowly, and 
our mercantile communities, therefore, hesitated to give practical 
effect to the more confident tendency, and continued to act with great 
reserve as regards new enterprise. Thus we have to chronicle a large 
influx of deposits accompanied by but a slight increase in the demand 
for credits. This accounts for the fact that in spite of the general 
expansion in our sphere of business, there was no corresponding in- 
crease in our Account Current Debtors. 

On the other hand, a more confident view of the outlook quickly 
possessed the large classes of the investing public, thus causing the 
stock commission business—particularly in industrial securities and 
in stocks not quoted on the Berlin Bourse—to be, on an average, 
quite active. Prices have thus reached a level which largely discounts 
the improved outlook. 

Interest rates were materially lower than during the previous year. 
The rate of discount of the Imperial Bank of Germany averaged 
3.922 per cent., as against 4.774 per cent. in 1908, and 6.035 per cent. 
in 1907. The private discount rate on the Berlin Bourse averaged 
2.867 per cent., as against 3.527 per cent. in 1908, and 5.106 per cent. 
in 1907. This explains the circumstance that the yield on Bills 


Receivable Account shows a considerable falling off as compared with 
1908, and this in spite of the fact that the average of our Bill holding 
for 1909 was larger than in the preceding year. As a further result 
the total revenue shown on Interest, and Bills Receivable Account 
is less by about Mk. 1,000,000 than it was in 1908. 

The increased amount of deposits as shown by the Balance Sheet, 
found employment in short investments such as contangoes, and ad: 
vances against Stocks, rather than in current account, although the 
former produced a smaller yield of interest. 


own Stock holding and Syndicate operations. 

During 1909 the Bank was interested in a large number of Spouse, 
mostly involving securities bearing a fixed rate of interest, and the 
majority of these have been wound up with satisfactory profit. 
Vhere were no large operations affecting industrial enterprises. The 
prevailing favourable tendency of the Stock Markets enabled us to 
secure large profits as the result of the realisation of old holdings, 
which had previously been written down to a low valuation. Thus 
we were enabled to reduce our commitments under the heads of stock 
holdings and syndicate participations at the end of the year by 
Mk. 8,800,000. Although the larger portion of these profits has been 
applied to. provision against possible contingencies and writing down 
purposes, the amount actually placed to the credit of Profit and Loss 
Account, viz.:—Mk. 4,293,978.05 still exceeds the figures of 1908 by 
Mk. 1,757,947.80. 

Amongst the securities bearing a fixed rate of interest comprised 
in our Stock holdings and Syndicate interests-—representing a total 
book value of Mk. 48,816,172—are included Bonds of the German 
Empire and its individual States to the book value of Mk. 25,519, 932. 

Our interest in the Deutsche Orientbank and the Deutsch- 
Siidamerikanische Bank has fully answered the expectations formed in 
regard to their further development. The first-named Bank shows 
gratifying results, particularly in connection with its Egyptian 
Branches, and will be in a position to increase its dividend for the 
year 1909. The Deutsch-Siid he Bank, whose initial diffi- 
culties incidental to organization are now overcome, has done well 
both in Buenos Aires and Mexico, so that this Institution is now 
likely to enter the dividend-paying stage. A new branch is in pro- 
cess of organisation at Valparaiso, which will shortly be opened for 
business. 

The first two months of 1910 have ushered in a somewhat ‘quieter 
state of business, and it is probable that international commerce will! 
continue to exhibit a certain amount of reserve until the economic 
conditions and measures of domestic policy, both in the United 
States of America and Great Britain, shall have settled down. If, 
however, as may be assumed, the world is — political complica- 
tions of a serious nature, it seems probable that we are on the 
threshold of a prolonged period of easy money, leading up to a further 
manifestation of the spirit of enterprise which will affect not only 
trade and industry in general, but also the bnilding trade which 
has for so long been dormant. The favourable position of agriculture, 
we are glad to say, in no small degree contributes to this prospect. 

Although we do not expect to see in the near future a renewed 
high tide of industrial activity, or a general pronounced upward 
movement of prices on our Bourses, we have no reason to doubt that 
the capital available in banking business will find suitable outlet for 
lucrative 

Dresden: March 1910 
E. GUIMANN, G. KLEMPERER, MUELLES. L. VON STEIGER, 

NATHAN, SCHUSTER 


The full Report (in German) may be ~— on application at 
the London Office, No. 65 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Dr. BALANCE 31, 1909, Or. 
LIABILITIES. 
lis eceiva’ e ’ 
Reserve “BR Balances with other Banks “and Bankers 2,577,734 
” ” eee ove oans eee 11,378,795 
Current Accounts and Deposits 36,390,385 Investments in other “Banks 1,550,968 
Acceptances against Credits and Securities 9,793,865 Government Railway’ “and other “Bonds and 
Besides Guarantees for account of third ocr £1, 902, 521 Shares ” s+ 2,892,770 
Current Accounts. oe an ne ‘ «.. 22,181,483 
Dividends unpaid 1,603 Of which covered 16,809,01 
Prete Pension Funds’ Securities 149,487 
£59,065,607 £59,065,607 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

Amount written off Furniture, Fittings, &e. 22,788 

£1,709,139 21,709,139 
APPROPRIATION. 
' To Amount written off Bank Premises ws awe se, £30,000 » By Amount in hand as per Profit and Loss Account ... £1,106,598 
Managers and Branch ‘Managers ida.» 
Gratuities to Staff ood 
Pension Fund .. 15,011 
] rve for Tax on Coupon. ’ Shee ods 10, 
Dividend of 8} per to on -£9,000,000 765,000 
Profit and Loss New Account 13,888 
£1,106,598 21,106,598 
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The year under review proved quite satisfactory as regards our - - 
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STANLEY PAUL'S LIST 


The Saturday Review. 


New Novels Ready To-day, Gs. each. 
THAT IS TO SAY “RITA.” 
A SPLENDID HERITAGE. 


MRS. STEPHEN BATSON. 


THE SECOND ELOPEMENT. 


HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 


New Novels in brisk demand inolude : 
TUMULT: A Wessex Love Story. 


WILKINSON SHERREN. 

‘* Wessex, dear to Thomas Hardy, finds here in Wilkinson Sherren a loving 

and exponent of its distinctive life and scenery. no of genuine 

quality and interest."—Dundee Advertiser. ‘‘ Barbara is powerfully depicted. 
eee book has undeniable charm."”—Academy. 


A LADY OF FRANCE. ss. symons. 


Instantaneous demand for this new brilliant novel by a new 
brilliant writer. 

_ The Times says :—“‘A gining atment of the scenes, the colour, the 
violence, and the strong passions of Paris in the fourteenth century.” Daily 
Chronicle says:—“‘ A vivid picture of those stirring middle ages.” Oxtlook 
says:—"“A exciting individual story.” Morning Leader :—‘‘ A striking, 
fresh and powerful novel.” (Similar reviews appearing daily.) 


QUAKER ROBINS. 
WILFRED L. RANDELL. 
A novel of originality. Since publication several authors have 
approached the publishers with a view to writing a novel on 
similar lines. 

The Times says :—‘' Delightfully told.” Birmingham Post :—“ Cleverly 
told.” Academy :—‘* Amusing, p ic, and d ic.” Globe :—‘ Robins 
is drawn with intelligence anc humour . . . there are charming word-pictures 
+ + » described with a tender regard that attains for their subjects a measure of 
true poetic expression.” 


EDWARD AND I & MRS. HONEYBUN. 


KATE HORN. 
A ~* aaa Large Edition now ready of this delightful, happy 
novel. 

Westminster Gazette says :—“‘ Miss Kate Horn is what is called a breezy 
writer.” Literary World says:—‘‘ A lively, rollicking story which is really a 
pleasure to read in these grey, serioustimes." Dundee Advertiser says :—“ The 
story is charming, and since ‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden ’ 1 have read 
hing that has refreshed me more.” 


PRETTY BARBARA. 


ANTHONY DYLLINGTON. 


Morning Post says: ‘‘ Mr. Dyllington has a lively and direct manner of 
telling a story . . . and it marches, like a regiment at a review, with a brave 
show and a gallant swing.” Oxtlook says:—*‘ This rare and beautiful book.” 
The Times Written with much effect.” Academy :—‘‘ An ingenious 
novel.” Glode :—‘ Eminently written and extremely well told.” 


THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE. 


16s. nef}? FRANK HAMEL. 
A Second Edition now ready of this delightful volume -of 
French Memoirs. 


THE PERFIDIOUS WELSHMAN. 


2s. 6d.net. “DRAIG GLAS.” 
Evening News :—“‘ If ‘ Draig Glas’ is ever discovered, and he lives, then we 
shall know that Taffy has a deep sense of humour, and can see a joke in the 
twinkling of an 77 His many-sided character is depicted with considerable 
humour.” Manchester Courier :—“‘ This book should enjoy a ready sale. It is 
free from those 1 per lities which have marred some books of this 
kind. Visitors to ‘Wales will enjoy not a little the attack on the foibles of the 
modern Welshman. This is the first time that the Welshman has been publicl 
pilloried. No aspect of his life has been untouched. Perhaps this book wil! 
ive him the y foundation for self-imp b ing him to see 
imself ‘as ithers see him,’ and in time we may even achieve that national 
desideratum—a really good Welshman.” 


THE ABC. OF COLLECTING 
OLD ENGLISH POTTERY. 


By J. F. BLACKER. 
With over 450 Illustrations. 5s, net. 

**A work that should remain the standard on its special subjects.” —Dunde 
Advertiser. ‘‘Mr. Blacker is to be congratulated on the \prodaction of 4 
thoroughly good, trustworthy and informing book, and one that every collector 
will find not only desirable, but necessary.” Mail Gazette. 


London: STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


BLACKWOODS’ SPRING LIST 


PLEASE KEEP THIS LIST FOR REFERENCE. 


The Second Large Edition now Ready. 


MANY MEMORIES 


Of Life in India, at Home, and Abroad. 


By J. H. RIVETT-CARNAC, C.LE., 
Late Indian Civil Service, Colonel_ Volunteers, and. Aide-de-camp 
to H.M. Queen Victoria, and H.M. King Edward VII, 


With Portraits of Col. RrveTtT-CARNAC. 


10s. 6d. net. 


** He was in honest truth an English gentleman of the first water, and his 
stately charming wife one of England’s grand dames. I once heard an old 
Zemindar say of him, ‘Yeh, pucca saheb hai,’ and so he was andis. Ave! 
J. H. Rivett-Carnac !_ Would we had more like you out here in these times of 
trouble.”—/ndian Planters’ Gazette. 

“* A collection of delightful reminiscences.’ This, we prophesy, will be the 
verdict of every one who reads this charming book.” —Morning Post (India.) 


‘A and entertaining book.” — Daily Mail. 

** A book delightful in every one of its 437 pages." Army and Navy Gazette. 
_ ‘ Aglance at his contents will be enough to beguile readers to dip into his 
lively pages.” —TZimes. 


THE PASSING OF THE 
SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT, Author of ‘The 
Siege of Port Arthur.” Illustrated, 15s. net. 


The graphic pen that told the vivid story of the siege of Port Arthur describes 
in these pages the recent operations in the Riff; also the duel between Abdul 
Aziz and Moulai Hafid for the throne of Morocco, of both of whom the author 
writes from personal knowledge. (April 14. 


THE MANTLE OF THE EAST. 
By EDMUND CANDLER, Author of ‘* The Unveiling of 
Lhasa.” With Illustrations by A. PEARSE. 6s. net. 


A fascinating book of travel—wanderings in the East over a period of ten 
years. Mr. Candler writes with knowledge and enthusiasm. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF | 
AKHNATON, Pharaoh of Egypt. 


By A. E. P. WEIGALL, Author of ‘‘ Travels in the Upper 
Egyptian Deserts.” Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Norma Lorimer, in By the Waters of Egypt, writes: “ I am not going to 
tell you all there is to tell about this most fascinating king Akhnaton . . . bu’ 

let me advise you to read Mr. Weigall’s delightful essays upon him . . . I wish 
I could place before you, as Mr. Weigall does, the atmosphere and characters 
of Thebes itself. . ... But how could 1?—for he is the Chief Inspector of 
Monuments in Upper Egypt.” 


COLLECTED POEMS. 

‘By ALFRED NOYES. 2 Vols. net. 

This collection of Mr. Noyes’ Poems will contain the much- 
wished-for poems, *‘The Loom of Years” and ‘‘ The Flower of 
Old Japan.’ [Zmmediately. 


SPORT AND LIFE IN THE 
FURTHER HIMALAYA. 


By Major R. L. KENNION. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
[/mmediately. 


FICTION. 


The Finest Romantic Story of the Day. 


Miss Beth Ellis has achieved a great success and has pervaded her 
story with a glowing atmosphere of love and adventure. 


THE KING’S SPY. 


By BETH ELLIS, Author of ‘‘ The Moon of Bath,” &c. 6s. 
“* Adventure crowds upon adventure, and one strong situation pushed close 
upon the heels of another in the lively and clever pages of this — 


AN IMPERIAL ADVENTURE. 
By IVER M‘IVER. Illustrated. 6s. 
“ Highly instructive, diverting, and original." —Manchester Courier. 


THE CROWNING HOUR. 
By RUPERT LANCE. 6s. 


Full of tense excitement.” — 7ises. 


KING AND CAPTIVE. 


By A. WHISPER, Author of ‘‘ Black Mark.” 
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